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— in chemical language spells magnesium sulphate, popu- 
larly known as epsom salt. 

The ordinary salt has a vile taste, and by reason of 
impurities is apt to upset the stomach and cause griping. 
No doctor should ever inflict it on a patient unless that 
patient is one he does not care to see again. Be consid- 
erate; prescribe 

Abbotf s Saline Laxative 

— It affords the refined and partially dehydrated salt in 
pleasant effervescent combination. The taste is well 
covered. It does the work without giving the patient 
cause for grievance. It is used universally as a saline 
cathartic. For emptying the bowels quickly and thoro- 
oughly, there is nothing better. Every druggist has it 
on his shelves, or we will gladly fill orders direct for any 
package wanted at the following net prices per -j- dozen : 
.large, $5.85; medium, $2.70; small, $1.80. Beware of 
imitations. Abbott's Saline Laxative is the original 
and the best. 

Sample sent on request. 

The Abbott Laboratories 

Manufacturers of Barbital, Cinchophen, Procaine, Cklorazene, Dichloramine-T, Benzyl 
Benzoate, Acriflavine and Digipoten. 

Home Office and Laboratories, Dept 90, Chicago 111. 

New York Seattle San Francisco Toronto Bombay 
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I ANTI-RHCUMATIC 
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RHEUMATISM— NEURALGIA 

Tengalln* aots en th« nervous system ef the seeretery ergans and en 
the glandular apparatus. This aotlen shews Itself by exaggerating the 
funetlons of all the organs of elimination. 

These eendltlons secure the attainment of the desired elffeet, whieh 
Is to expel all those agents, the aeeumulatlon and retention ef whIeh, 
are the eause ef rheumatism and neuralgia. 

SCIATICA— LUMBAGO 

TONQALINE exerts a speelfle aetlon en the exeretery system, thus net 
only palliating the pains, but thoroughly eliminating from the body the 
direet eauses of these diseases. 

INFLUENZA 

TONQALINE has been most sueeessfully presorlbed for the Influenza, 
beeause it thoroughly and promptly eliminates the poisonous secretions 
through the various emunctorles, thus restoring the diseased organs to 
their normal functions. 

The administration of Tongallne should be continued to prevent the 
sequelae of Influenza, always serious and frequently most dangerous. 

TONGALINE LIQUID— TONQALINE TABLETS 

TONGALINE AND LITHIA TABLETS 

TONGALINE AND QUININE TABLETS 

SampiM en Appiieatien Mellier Drug Company, St. Louis 
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Slherman's Polyvalent 

Vaccdnes in Respiratory 

Infections 

A more adequate and rapid immunity is estab- 
lished with polyvalent vaccines than from an infec- 
tion itself. SHERMANS POLYVALENTT VAC- 
CINES WHEN GIVEN PARLY IN RESPIRA- 
TORY INFECTIONS, rapidly stimulate the me- 
tabolism and defense of the body with a resultant 
prompt recovery. 

Administered in advanced cases of respiratory 
infections, they usually ameliorate or abbreviate 
the course of the disease. Even when used as the 
last desperate expedient they often reverse unfa- 
vorable prognoses. SUCCESSFUL IMMUNO- 
LOGISTS MAKE INNOCULATIONS IN RES- 
PIRATORY INFECTIONS AT THEIR FIRST 
CALL. 

Hay fever, colds, laryngitis, phamgitis, adenitis, 
catarrh, asthma, bronchitis, pneumonia, whooping 
cough and influenza are diseases amenable to bac- 
terial vaccines. 

Sherman'i poiyvalerU vaccinei are 
dependable antigen* 

LABORATORIBS OP 

G. H. SHERMAN, M.D. 

DBTROIT. U. S. A. 

"Largtat prodncer of itock and antostaoos vacdaM" 
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ERGOAPIOL 

(SMITH) 
Its Utility in tlie Treatment of 

Amenorrhea, Dysmoiorrhea and 

Other Disturbances of 

Menstruation. 

Despite the fact that Ergoapiol (Smith) 
exerts a pronounced analgesic and sedative 
effect upon the entire reproductive system, 
its use u not attended with the objection- 
able b^-effects associated with anodyne or 
narcotic drugs. 

' The unvariable certainty, agreeableness 
and singular promptness with which Ergo- 
apiol (Smith) relievers the several varieties 
of amenorrhea and dysmenorrhea has earned 
for it the unqualified endorsement of those 
members of the profession who have sub- 
jected it to exacting clinical tests. 

DOSAGB: OrdtearBy one to t«vo capwies 
siioald be adBlnistived three or four times 
a day. 

MARTIN R SMITH CO. 

NEW YORK, U. S. A. 



LISTERINE 

A Non-Poisonous, Unirritating Antiseptic Solution 

Ap^reeable and satisfactory alike to the Physician, Surgeon, Nurse and Patient. 
Listerine has a wide field of usefulness, and its unvarying quality assures like 
results under like conditions. 

As a wash and dressing for wounds. 

As a deodorizing^ antiseptic lotion. 

As a gargle, spray or douche. 

As a mouth-wash-dentifrice. 

Operative or accidental wounds heal rapidly under a Listerine dressing, as its 
action does not interfere with the natural reparative processes. 

The freedom of Listerine from possibility of poisonous effect is a distinct ad- 
vantage, and especially so when the preparation is prescribed for employment 
in the home. 

LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY 
SAINT LOUIS, MO., U. S. A 
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Efficient 

Mucous Astringents 

KeoBedy's Liffct PnuCaMdeans u labeled 

ABICAN 

(Kennedy's Light PInus Canadensis) 

AND 

Keimedy's Dark Pins Cmadeiitis u Ubekd 

DARPIN 

(Kennedy's Darii Pinus Canadensis) 

To obviate confusion with any of the 
other ''Pinus Group" and to more 
readily differentiate between the Light 
and Dark varieties of Kennedy's Pinus 
Canadensis, the changes as shown have 
been suggested. 

RIO CHEMICAL CO. 



Has finally demon 
strated the fallacy 
the so-called uric 
solvent therapy (lith 
and made unnecess 
ployment of Colch 
always to be feared 
fects on heart and i 

Information, Literatur 

Ample Trial Quaum/ num 



M.%M\r x'Jicuu^ti 



complishes a defi- 
, scientifically and 
ically established 
»logic stimulation 
iric acid excretion, 
ed innocuously and 
le to a nicety by 
by urine and blood 

z GLATZ, Inc. 
Lane, New York 



GOUT 
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IN TUBERCULOSIS 

especially in the incipient and quiescent cases where ''that tired 
feeling'' predominates and the patient is all run down 

Consider the Adrenal Glands 

for they maintain many of the important functions (circulation, oxidation, mus- 
cular tonicity, blood pressure, etc. ) and are tnvartdbly depleted in these as- 
thenic individuals. 

Look for low blood pressure (s3rstolic), subnormal temperatures, poor elimina- 
tion, especially of urea and ASTHENIA 



^:^ Gaps ADRENO-SPERMUS Conp. 



Gr. V 
No.C 

One capsult, q.i.d., when convenient. 



SMd for iht re/Mini "Adnnal Support in Tubercuiosis". 



THE NARROWER LABORATORY 

Home Omce, GLENDALE, CALIF. 

NEW YORK: CHICAGO: DENVER: BALTIMORB: 

SlPukPlacc 186N.LaSalltSL 1132 ISthSL 4 B. Redwood St 



"KELENE" 

PURE CHLOBIDE OF ETHYL 

for Local and General ANAESTHESIA 

MamilactiirMrt 

FRIES BROS., 92 Reade St, New York 

Sole Distributor for the United States and Canada 

MERCK & CO^ New York, Montreal, St Louis 
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PEPSIN 



THIS IS THB SKASON FOR FIPSiN PREPARATIONS. 

ELIXIR MALTQPEPSINE (TILDEN'S) 

IS SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS AND HAS THB CALL WITH THE MEDICAL PROFESSION 

PrMSamplM to tlM PfofMsioii 

THE TILDEN COMPANY 

«T. LOUM. MO. MaMfMtvfac Pfcwcbh aad Ch«BM» daM IMS MBIT UBANON. N. Y. 



Protect your Health 

The variou* contigious diMtses that have existed 
the past year should be sufficient warning to all 
householders to take special precaution to insure 
good health. 

The constant daily use in the home of a Reliable 
Dbinfectant will prevent the spread of disease 
germs, and leave a clean healthy atmosphere. 

PL ATT' S CHLORIDES has received the appro- 
val of the medical profession for more than thirty- 
eight years as the Standard Disinfectant in the hos- 
pital, sanitarium, sick-room and the household. 




Sold everywhere in two sizes. 

Is absolutely Odorless, yet strong and effective. 

Wrtiaforaampkandbookkiiothtmmmhchirtn 

IBRYI.rUnn.,35CUFFST.,I.Y. 



Saves time— Clears your desk. Sorts, classi- 
fies and distributes your oorrespondence, 
papers, memos, etc Occupies much less 
spaoe than wire baskets. No more shuffling 
through piles of papers many times dailj. 
Provides a place for every paper. 
A SImI S«ctioaal D«vlc« 
Each compartment aseparatesection. Any 
number of compartments for flat or ver- 
tical f Uinircan be added as required. Width 
of each compartment is adjustable, one to 
ten inches. Indexed front and back. Green, 
onk or mahbirany finish. 

Wriu for fne, fnatmcOve Ulustraud folder. 
How to Qa Qreater Desk Effidencj" 
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We Made It 

We Can Repair It 

Or We Will Rent 

You An 

UNDERWOOD 

For service in connection with 
the Underwood machine call 
up the company that made it. 

UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER 
COMPANY, Inc. 



611 J ST. 



SACRENENTO, CAL. 
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iron and manganese content — 

organic combination — 

therapeutic action 

AS THE LIQUID 

Of spedal convenience for teachers, travelers, and businessmen and 
women. 

GUDE'S PEPTO-MANGAN is, and has been for thirty years, the 
standard hematinic and general tonic and reconstructive in Anemia, 
Chlorosis, " Lose of Appetite and exhaustive conditions generally. 

GUDPS PEPTO-M ANGAN both in Liquid ai^d Tablet Form for sale^ 
by all druggists. Samples upon application. ■ ^ 

M. J. BREITENBACH CO., New Yoric^ U. & A. 



Our Bacteriologfcal Wall Chart or our Differential Diagnosis Chart will be sent to any Physician upon request. 
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The Peculiar Advantage 

<>f the 



Pro 

«yn 

rec( 
Syrl 
con 
Vat 
wa> 

AU 
InS 
it 

M. 

25 W. 45tli StreeV NEW YORK 



Whirling 
Syringe 

e Marvelt by its 
action, dSates and 
^ vaginal passage 
ne of whirling fluid, 
Dths out the folds 
s the injection to 
itact with its entire 
surface. 



The Mao^el C<mii- 
pany was awMtled 
the Gold Medal, 
Diplona and Cer- 
tificate of Approba- 
tion by the Societe 
D'Hygiene de 
France, at Paris, 
Oct. 9, 19024 
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Holadin 

and 

Bile Salts 

Holadin - - 2J^ grs. 
Bile Salts - iigr. 

(enteric capsules) 



"Investigations begun originally by Professor 
"Nencki in his Berne laboratory and carried on 
"by Heidehain, Rachford, Williams and Martin, 
"have shown that the bile has a favouring actiori 
"on the ferments of the pancreatic juice. 

"The Bile, indeed, proved itself to be a con- 
"stant and powerful auxiliary of the pancreatic 
"juice, a fluid which is of such importance for 
"digestion and in itself already so complicated." 

Prof. F. P. Pawlow. 



^^ Holadin and Bile Salt8*\ a combination of the most potent pancreas extract 
with the isolated glycocholate and taurocholate of sodium, in their native association- 
is a therapeutic resource 
of distinct service in pancreatic (intestinal) disorders dependent upon, or associated 
with, deficient JDile action. ', - ' . 

FAIRCHILD BROS. &' FOSTER 

NEW YORK 



NEURITIS 



is one of the many painful conditions amenable 
to benzyl benzoate medication; another fruitful 
field for **Benzylets'' conceded to be the best form 
for the tasteless, no-gastric-irritation administra- 
tion of this safe non- narcotic analgesic-antispas- 
modic. 

When you write to Baltimore for your sample 
please mention Western Medical Times. 

BENZYLETS 



SHARP & DOHME 
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THE DIET FOR 
NORMAL HE ALTH ^ 

THE ORIGINAL 

Utilized to the best physiolo(pc advan- 
tai^e by infants, nursin^^ mothers, sick, 
convalescents and the aged. 
Avoid ImUaiians 



^S 



The Los Angeles 

CIGAR 

The best smoke sold ansrwhere. 
Buy them by the box at $2.86 for 5a 

Obtainable only of 

Max Jacobson 

608-10 17th St, Denver. 



NIQUE POWDER 
DRY DRESSiNa 

4 iriai in ycmr nmxi coBm 

Bl Da9t ihm Fowd&r 
dirmeily avr thm af» 
fmetmd pari and coomr 
with a handagm in ihm 
following ca»€B: 
Laeoratmd WoandBp 
BurnB, ScaldB, 
Syphilitic UleorB, 
Cunthot WaandBp 
ng Shin LmnonM and in 
HT Smrgmty. 



Sampima on rm^wMBU 
> originui p atkmg m* 

NIQUE COMPANY 
U.S. A. 
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li local application, in 
^.- J and rectal inflamma- 
tions, will b€ fbund effective 
hifth decree. 



jKttTmano^cfr/nfoacot 4r.ioutf,/ia 



knmim, Pljliliiri DtcM^rt. 1^ fnte 
iUtf iMMlcfic. M ini* S^ IVriUrito 




Sleeplessness 

Sleep to accomplish its full 
benefits must be natural in 
cliaracter. The true physio- 
logic anemia produced by 

PEACOCK'S 
BROMIDES 

makes it the safest and most 
efficient sedative at the 
physician's command. 
Sound, restful sleep follows 
its use, with gratifying avoid- 
ance of the depression, 
gastric disturbances and 
habit-forming tendencies 
common to hypnotics. 







TheTorpid Liver 

Hepatic torpor is always a 
prominent uictor in autoin- 
toxication. Stimulation of the 
liver is faivariably called for 
in this condition. Of the many 
chok^logues Used and recom- 
mended, none win be found 
more uirif ormly effective than 

CHIONIA 

One to two teaspoonfiils ^ 

three timesa day will prompt- frp 

ly restore the activity of ttie [Lk 

liver, especially its dctoxicat- ^ 
ing action, and what is often 

most desirable, without over- J 

stimulating the bowels. y^ 



/ 



PEACOCK CHEMICAL CO.. St.Lquis^Mq 
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The Results You Seek 

are certain, and sure to folio w, when you prescribe 

Gray's Glycerine Tonic Comp, 

These results^ of course, are^ the relief of weakness and^ debility, the 
restoration of strength and vitality and the general up-building of your 
patient. 

You do not expect miracles, or the achievement of the impossible. You 
do not look on Gray's Tonic as a panacea. 

But you do expect your patient' s appetite to increase, his di6:estion to im- 
prove, his strenf^h to return, and his whole condition to show a real and substan- 
tial gain, when you put him on Gray's Glycerine Tonic Comp. 

These are the results you seek — and these are the results you get! 

The thousands of medical men who have used Gray's Tonic during: and 
after influenza, this past winter know how true this is. 

The Purdue Frederick Company 

135 Chmtopk«r Str««l New York City 





The Sluggish Bowel 

Constipation in mott in- 
stances is due to atonldty 
of tlie muscular structures 
and deficiency of tbe secre- 
tions. To restore tone to the 
intestinal muscles and in- 
crease glandular activity, 
there is no remedy so gener- 
ally satis£iictory as 

PRUNOIDS 



Unlike the great majority 
of iascatives, Prunoids never 
give rise to griping, nausea* 
or reactionary constipation. 
Their whole effect is gentle 
and pleasant because entirely 
physiological. 





Cardiac Debility 

When other cardiac re- 
medies have proven unsatis- 
factory, the weak, irregular or 
extremely rapid heart will be 
promptly steadied, strength- 
ened and slowed by the. 
systematic use of 

CACTINA 
FILLETS 

The pronounced relief thus 
afforded cardiac patients un- 
questionably accounts for the 
fact that CacUna Plllets is 
more extensively employed 
by medical men to-day than 
any other heart tonic. 



SULTAN DRUG CO'suouis-MO. 
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We are now manufacturing 

SILVER-SALVARSAN 

(The sodium salt of silver-dlamlno-dihydroxy-arsenobenzene) 

This has been used with success in Europe for more than two years past. Silver- 
Salvarsan is in clinical use in the following New York hospitals and clinics : 

Vanderbiit Clinic .... (Service of Dr. Fordyce) 

Skin and Cancer .... (Service of Dr. Stetson) 

Ha Beiievue . . . . , (Service of Dr. Parounagian) 

u^ ^^V Volunteer . . . . (Service of Dr. Baketel) 

Mf Nf 

I I The physicians who are administering the product are well satisfied with 

^1 I the results obtained. Silver-6alvarsan effects a more rapid disappearance 

^^^^ Z of the contagious lesions than the other forms of Salvarsan and practically 

, . _ no reaction follows its administration. 
LAB 
Trade Mark SILVER-SALVARSAN is now ready for general distribution to 

Rcg.U.S.Pat.Off ^^^ medical profession. 

H'A'METZ lABOMTORIEShc 

Oite-TiOeniy-TiOo Hudson Street, I^J^ybrA. 
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For WET or 
DR Y HE A T 



I 



Good for your patients 
Good for your patience 



YOU KNOW when 
you prescribe WET HEAT ap- 
plied with our " Foolproof Pad " 
that the compress will stay-hot 
— not cool off as soon as you 
RENO OPTICAL COMPANY ,eave your patient 
RENO, NEVADA 

For Sale by the Drug Trade and Electric Supply Shops, 5|^^iJ4\w^^ 
or supplied direct on receipt of the price $5.00. 



Patent Applied for. 
MANUFACTURED BY 



Ri^l^^ 



Nurse says : ''It makes nursing a pleasure.' 
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When the Bodily Forces Are Depressed 

Gray's Glycerine Tonic Comp. 

(Formula of Dr. John P. Gray) 

Improves the appetite 

Promotes digestion and nutrition 

Restores functional activity of vital organs 

Increases nerve force 

Makes sound sleep p>ossible 

Raises the quality of the blood 

Stimulates the liver and the flow of the bile 

Strengthens the circulation 

Aids elimination of body wastes 

Gradually but surely builds up the strength 

and vitality of the body. 



li is atwaifs essenHat, however, 
that the fkOient gets the genuine 
Crag's Glycerine Tonic Comp. 



The Purdue Frederick Co. 

135 CkriiloplMr St., N«w Yotk Qu 
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The "Denver and Gross" 
Clinical Laboratory 

EDWARD C. Hn.L, M.D., Medical Analyst and Microscopist 
632-636 Metropolitan Building, Denver, Colorado 

HOURS: 10 A. M. to 1 p. M. and 2 to 5 P.M. 
TELEPHONES: Main 2340 and South 267 


PROMPT AND CAREFUL EXAMINATIONS OF 

Urine, Gastric Juice, Sputum, Blood, Milk, Feces, Smears, Transu- 
dates, Exudates, Cereorospinal Fluid, Scrapings, Tumors, Cystic 
Contents, Water, Foods, Drugs, Chemicals and Poisons. 

Preparation of Cultures and Autogenous Vaccines. 

Early Blood Test of Typhoid Fever and Other General In- 
fections. 

Noguchi and Cobra Venom Tests for Syphilis. 

Various Tuberculin Tests. 

L n 
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Surgical Rejuvination and Sex Gland 
Implantation, 

THOMAS WEBSTER EDGAR, M.D., 
New York City. 



It is my intention in presenting this 
paper of offering several cases of gland 
implantation, along with the treatment 
of debility by the Steinach method. The 
histories which follow have been picked 
at random from my office files in a series 
Df fifteen cases on which I have operated. 
To Miss Alice Lake my secretary I am 
greatly indebted for the painstaking 
manner in which she has helped me. 

All three cases quoted had been treated 
by every known method including, 
routine administration of the various en- 
docrine preparations, active electrical 
stimulation, instillations, and the appli- 
cation of psyco-therapy in the form of 
both hypnosis and suggestion. 

The indications for surgical interfer- 
ence were carefully considered, and were 
not resorted to until all other known 
methods had failed. None of the cases 
cited suffered from any disease of the 
sex glands, aside from a functional in- 
ability of the testicles to secrete, thus 
establishing the cycle of endocrine 
events necessary to the maintaining of 
bodily vigor and the performance of the 
sex function. 

Case 1. G. B., male, single, age thirty- 
six. Referred by Dr. B., Jan. 3, 1919. 

Past History — ^Negative aside from 
the oridnary diseases of childhood, and 
an attack of catarrhal jaundice at the 
age of 15. 

Alcoholic History — Moderate, very 
occasional glass of wine. 

Sexual History — At the age of 18, 
commenced the practice of masturba- 
tion. When 24 years of age sought med- 
ical advice, was circumcised, which ef- 



fected a cure. At the age of twenty 
eight contracted a posterior gonorrhea, 
later complicated with stricture, necessi- 
tating an external urethrotomy one year 
later. The sex inclination always pre- 
dominated in this individual, patient in- 
dulging in the act of intercourse promis- 
cuously and at very frequent intervals. 
At the age of thirty-two, patient began 
to notice a great weakness following a 
single coitus. Later this condition be- 
came extreme. For the past three years 
erections have been incomplete and ejac- 
ulations premature. Nocturnal and diur- 
nal emissions have occurred at frequent 
intervals, followed by profuse sweating. 
Dating from the time erections were ef- 
fected up to the present the patient 
has gained approximately thirty pounds 
in weight. During this time, the mental 
condition has deteriorated in that he 
lacks the power of concentration, and the 
power of recalling familiar names and 
dates on instant demand. 

Physical Findings — ^Well nourished 
individual presenting certain well 
marked presenile stigmata. Eyes dull, 
skin harsh and dry, and devoid of 
elacticity. Heart, lungs and nervous 
system negative. Penis small, scrotum 
contracted. Testes normal in size and 
consistency. There was no pain elicited 
either over testicles or cord. Prostate, 
normal: massage causing copious dis- 
charge of fluid. Spermatazoa motile as 
seen by the use of a warm stage 
microscope. 

Endocrinological Classification — Gk)- 
nodal. 

Operation — Implantation of testes. 
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SURGICAL REJUVINATION, ETC. 



Jeft side of scrotum, between the visceral 
and parietaj layers of the tunica vagin- 
alis. Anaesthesia general, time of opera- 
tion thirty-four minutes. 

Result — On January fifteenth the 
wound had healed by primary union. 
At no time was there any evidence of a 
slough, the implanted gland adhering to 
the tissue of the recipient perfectly. At 
this time the patient volunteered the 
information that he was feeling much 
improved in that his powers of concent- 
tration were better than they had been 
in years. On January twenty-fourth 
patient was awakened by the onset of 
violent erections which persisted till eja- 
culation took place. February twenty- 
fourth patient informed me that his sex 
function was normal in every way, and 
that he was enjoying a normal existence. 
Since this time I have frequently seen 
this individual, and find no diminuition 
in the corrected condition. 

Case 6. — H. F., married, age 58, re- 
ferred by Dr. H., April 10, 1919. 

Past History — ^Negative, aside from 
a right sided Potts fracture suffered 
twenty years ago. Occupation has 
alwa3rs been that of a broker. 

Venereal History — Negative. 

Present History — For the past five 
years the sex function has been lessening 
gradually. During this time the patient 
has been unable to perform with satis- 
faction his martial obligations, due to an 
inability to maintain erection. Occasion- 
ally nocturnal emissions have occurred. 
This patient informed me that he has 
aged more during the past three years 
than ever before, he being utterly unable 
to perform the slightest physical labor 
without being followed by intense fa- 
tigue. His concentration had become so 
poor that he was forced to give up a 
lucrative business life to seek medical aid 
on the continent. 

Physical Findings — ^Very asthenic and 
apathetic in appearance. Mentality de- 
pressed. Physical appearance of that of 
a man seventy years of age instead of 
fifty-eight. Walked with bent shoulders 
and unsteady gait. Hair thick, but dry 
and gray, skin wrinkled. Viscera 
negative throujrhout. Blood pressure, 
systolic 106 milli-meters of Hg. Mean 
pressure 25 M.M. of Hg. Nervous sys- 



tem sluggish in all reactions. Wasserman 
negative. The blood picture was nega- 
tive aside from the presence of a slight 
secondary anaemia, due as I felt to faulty 
oxidation, combined with anorexia, and 
a lack of proper nourishment and exer- 
cise. Testes were normal in every re- 
spect, except for a slight atrophy of the 
left. The prostate was slightly hyper- 
trophic, but not unduly sclerotic. Mas- 
sage elicited the presence of a small 
quantity of secretion, which was thick 
and viscid. 

Note, 1. €. This patient was more de- 
sirous of alleviating the predominating 
symptoms of lethargy, asthenia, etc., 
than he was of having restored the sex 
function of erection and ejaculation. In 
view of the fact that the patient was 
fifty-eight years of age, I decided in fa- 
vor of the Steinach operation, in the 
hope that I would be able to cause active 
proliferation of the testicular secreting 
cells, which would be followed by acti- 
vation of the interstitial cells of Leydig, 
thereby overcoming or neutralizing cal- 
cification, and deteriorization of the 
other endocrinological elements so essen- 
tial to the preservation or body function, 
in maintaining heat, energy and vigor of 
mind and body. 

Endocrinological Classification — ^Adre- 
no — Gonodal. 

Operation — ^April 25, 1919. Double 
Steinach performed under general gas 
and ether anaesthesia. Time thirty-two 
minutes. 

Result — Wound healed by primary 
union in ten days. At this time medica- 
tion in the form of adrenal substance 
was administered three times daily in 
one half grain doses. June 2nd, this 
patient began to show very definite signs 
of improvement, by an increase in blood 
pressure, along with a general feeling of 
well being, as expressed by a desire to 
again enter business. During the early 
part of August of the same year the pa- 
tient returned from Europe and presen- 
ted himself at my oflBce for examination. 
He was in excellent condition. His mus- 
culature was firm, and his gait steady. 
Concentration was much improved, so 
much so that he had negotiated several 
important contracts while abroad. The 
skin was ruddy and healthy looking. 
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Examination of the testicles gave distinct 
evidence of hypertrophy. One of the 
interesting features of this case was that 
since the operation the hair on the face 
had increased in thickness so much so 
that he was forced to shave daily, while 
in the past this procedure was only 
necessary every third day. This patient 
has been permently rid of the symptoms 
previously displayed and is today very 
actively engaged as president of the 
board of directors in one of the largest 
brokerage houses in the country. 

Note, 1. e. In the course of my experi- 
mental work on animals, I have demon- 
strated the fact that proliferation of tes- 
ticular tissue does follow the Steinach 
operation. There is a very definite mic- 
roscopic increase both in gland substance 
and Leydig cells. This I demonstrated 
by performing a unilateral operation on 
an animal, and following the case to 
autopsy. The testicle operated often 
will increase in size from ten to fifty 
per cent; connective tissue of course 
predominating. 

R. B. Age 63 — ^married — Paris Prance. 
Consulted me February, 1920. 

Past History Negative — Alcohol and 
tobacco used in moderation. 

Present History — This patient inform- 
ed me that up to three years ago he con- 
sidered himself most healthy and ener- 
getic. He was never ill. Three years ago 
he felt that he was falling into a physical 
decline, as evidence by intense lethargy, 
and fatigue following slight mental or 
physical exertion. His bowels became 
sluggish, musculature flabby. Anorexia 
and insomnia manifest themselves and as 
a result patient became malnourished, 
and the subject of any intercurrent 
malady that happened to be going the 
rounds. His temperature was always 
subnormal. The sex inclination along 
with function was absent and had been 
so for the past two years. 

This patient beipg a medical man and 
a keen observer, informed me that his 
apathy grew worse in proportion to the 
loss of the sex function. In other words 
he dated his debility from the time he 
lost the power of erection and ejacula- 
tion, and felt that his condition was di- 
rectly dependent on the fact that he was 
functionally incapable of manufacturing 



sufiRcient testicular hormone to properly 
activate the cells and structures of his 
body, and as a result, he was becoming 
senile. At his solicitation I administered 
various combinations of glandular prep- 
aratiofts in varying doses without result. 
On April the twenty-second this pa- 
tient submitted to a double Steinach 
operation. On May 6 he was discharged. 
July 12th patient visited me at the 
oflBce. His appearance had changed en- 
tirely ; in place of the apathetic individ- 
ual, I was confronted with a robust man, 
younger in appearance by at least ten 
years. His stature was erect, while his 
eyes were bright. He had gained over 
twenty-five pounds in weight. His ap- 
petite was good, and he was sleeping 
eight hours nightly. The blood picture 
had materially changed, as shown by an 
absence of the secondary anaemia. Rec- 
tal examination revealed much to my 
surprise a soft pliable prostate slightly 
hj^pertrophic, but normal in consistency. 
Massage of the gland causing discharge 
of fluid normal in appearance. 

CONCLUSIONS 

In those cases of impotency in the 
young adult, where all forms of treat- 
ment have failed, I strongly advise im- 
plantation, if done by one perfectly un-. 
derstanding the intricacies of the pro- 
cedure. In late adult life, when senil- 
ity is beginning to manifest itself in ob- 
scure conditions where deterioration is 
evident mentally and physicially, the 
Steinach operation should be given 
preference. 

liongevity is not dependent on the age 
of tissue, but on the nourishment 6f that 
tissue by internal secretion. Glandular 
activity is the determining factor in all 
presenile or senile cases, whether the 
individual be twenty or eighty. Debility, 
when there is no specific condition pres- 
ent to account for the condition is in 
many if not all cases due to a functional 
inability of the testicles to secrete its 
normal hormone, I feel that many con- 
ditions in the middle aged adult, such as 
arthritis, Parkinson's disease, etc., may 
be the result of improper nourishment, 
due to a deficiency of glandular secre- 
tion, and if the case may be correlated 
in the senile catagory, the condition may 
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be alleviated by a revitalization of the 
sex gland through surgical interference. 
Note, i. €. Professor Steinach of Ger- 
many deserves credit for first establish- 
ing the fact that testicular proliferation 



modifies senile phenomena, and from a 
feeling of fairness, and great respect for 
his master work on senility, I have called 
the operation after his name. 
766 West End Ave. 



Twentieth Century Baldness. 

CHARLES F. PABST, M.D., 

Brooklyn, New York. 

Attending Dennatalogist, Greenpoint Hospital; Chief of Clinic for Skin Diseases, Brooklyn Hospital. 



The medical term for baldness is ''Al- 
opecia'* which is a Greek word meaning 
a "fox", and so-called because a fox 
frequently has bald patches on his co^if. 
Perhaps there is even a closer relation- 
ship between bald-headed people and a 
fox, but that point has not been settled. 
There are three main types of baldness, 
namely (1) Congenital. (2) Senile and 
(3) Premature, and it is the third type 
which concerns us most and to which I 
have given the name ^^ Twentieth Cen- 
tury Baldness". This is the variety of 
baldness which does not follow disease, 
but appears without apparent cause 
between the ages of 20 to 35 years. 

Men are affected more frequently than 
women, and this is fortunate for the 
ladies, because **a woman's crowning 
glory is her hair". Baldness among 
young men is on the increase, and 
we have examples of it on all sides of us. 
At almost every public gathering one 
can see hundreds of men not over thirty 
years old with little or no hair adorning 
the crown of their heads. They are vic- 
tims of Twentieth Century Baldness, 
Some authorities doubt if an idiopatic 
form of premature alopecia exists, be- 
cause 60 to 75% of all cases usually 
have seborrhea. Although this is a 
fact I do not believe that all cases 
of premature baldness are due to dis- 
ease, because 60 to 75% of people 
without alopecia have some degree of 
seborrhea, yet they retain a luxuriant 
growth of hair all their life. Therefore 
there is a type of baldness which appears 
without apparent cause, and I believe 
heredity is a strong predisposing factor. 
Not the limited heredity often implied. 



but the heritage of our ancestors centur- 
ies ago, who first discarded the habits 
and customs of the cave-man. Man is 
undergoing a gradual transformation, 
and the present generation has the ad- 
vantage of being able to witness the pro- 
gress of some remarkable changes which 
are now taking place. The hair on our 
body is but the vestige of a former 
shaggy coat. A few more centuries and 
it may entirely disappear. There is no 
hair on the palms of the hands, the soles 
of the feet, the last phalanges of the 
fingers or the vermilion border of the 
lips. We can also note the change which 
is taking place in the number of teeth 
which man possesses to-day. Three gen- 
erations ago the average number of teeth 
in a full adult set was 32. To-day in 50% 
of people there is a failure of all the 
third molars (wisdom teeth) to put in 
their appearance. In a few generations 
the average number of teeth will be re- 
duced from 32 to 28. Whyt Because na- 
ture has found that man 's food to-day is 
such that a large grinding surface is un- 
nece&sary, and therefore she withholds 
the teeth which man needed when he 
chewed tough meat and other articles 
that required heavy grinding. 

Although we have visible evidence that 
man is undergoing a gradual transfor- 
mation, it is by no means a proof that 
man is the descendant' of a monkey. The 
automobile is an example of a machine 
in which changes are constantly being 
made. Old features are eliminated and 
new ones added. The modern palatial 
sedan is very different than the first 
automobile which was manufactured, 
just as man to-day is very different than 
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man centuries and centuries ago, but 
man is no more a descendant of a 
monkey than an automobile is the descen- 
dant of a caterpillar. 

Since premature alopecia or Twen- 
tieth Century Baldness is due to na- 
ture's decree, and caused by habits of 
our ancestors many centuries ago, we 
can readily understand that a man to- 
day cannot correct conditions by not 
wearing a hat or by undergoing un- 
usual exposure. He would have had to 
start with his ancestors ages and ages 
past, and prevented them from wearing 
hats and adopting customs which result 
in premature baldness to-day. 

There are many terse sayings regard- 
ing baldness such as ** Grass doesn't grow 
on a busy street, and that **a bald- 
headed man is seldom found in an in- 
sane asylum." Many expert authorities 
and observers agree, however, that pre- 
mature baldness is common in those who 
perform intellectual work. 
. When premature baldness is due to 
some local or general disease, it is not 
difScult for the skin specialists to locate 
the trouble, and with appropriate treat- 
ment bring about the normal growth of 
hair. The very slightest stimulation will 
cause healthy hair to grow, and I have 
had several young lady patients with a 
small beard, which was caused by the 
use of patent salves which they used for 
the treatment of pimples and eczema of 
the face. A woman who does not want 
a jarrowth of hair on her face should con- 
sult a physician before using any oint- 
ment on her skin. 

Senile alopecia is a pari of the usual 
atropic changes in the aged, and begins 
with a thinning of the hair and ends 
eventually with complete baldness. John 
D. Rockefeller is an example of this 
type. His last hair disappeared several 
years ago and he now wears a gray wig. 
We came into this world without teeth 
and practically no hair, and it seems as 
though nature tries to send us to the 
grave in the same condition. 

In a typical case of Twentieth Century 
Baldness a young man of about 25 years 
of age notices that his hair begins to fall 
out faster than is normal, and that his 
hair is becoming thinner and finer. On 
examination no local disease is found, 



but he continues to lose his hair until 
only a fringe is left on the occipital and 
temporal regions. This is the type of 
baldness which is so prevalent to-day, 
and although our ancestors are chiefly 
to blame for it, we should do all in our 
power to prevent it's onset. 

Prophylaxis is of vast importance and 
consists of daily brushing of the hair, 
and well regulated habits of hygiene. If 
the hair is dry, oil should be supplied 
in small quantities, and I usually recom- 
mend a few drops of liquid vaseline 
every third day. This should be gently 
rubbed into the scalp, avoiding an excess 
of oil. It is wrong to wet the hair with 
water every day, but a shampoo with 
soao and water is necessary every three 
weeks, unless the hair is exposed to an 
unusual amount of dust or dirt, in which 
case a washing may be given it every 
five days. Singeing, cutting or shaving 
the hair is absolutely of no benefit. Sim- 
ple massage is' a good procedure, but 
should not be used when there is any 
local disease. Electricity has no special 
value. It is not good policy to go with- 
out a hat, and expose the head to the sun- 
light for a long period of time as I 
know of cases in which this resulted in 
complete loss of the hair. Exposure to 
natural sunlight should only be under- 
taken when the sun's rays are properly 
regulated, and under the direction of a 
competent physician. 

General Treatment. If there is any 
general disease or condition affecting 
the general health it should receive care- 
ful attention and appropriate treatment. 
Moderation should be observed as re- 
gards eating, drinking, exercise and men- 
tal effort. Excessive study should be 
avoided, and as almost all authorities 
agree on this point, is shows that there 
must be some relationship between brain 
work and the growth of the hair. The 
Elixir of iron, quinine and strychnin 
is a useful tonic, and also pilocarpine, 
which in some cases has produced a lux- 
urious growth of hair. It is advisible to 
restrict the use of meat and protein, as 
baldness is not as common in vegetarians 
as in meat eaters. 

Local Treatment. In selecting a soap 
to use for the shampoo it is important 
that a mild soap be used. It is harmful 
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to use a medicated soap as it is too ir- 
ritatinf? and over-stimulates the scalp. 
Once every three weeks is often enough 
for the shampoo in most cases. Gentle 
digital massage once a day is very bene- 
ficial. I do not consider treatment with 
the artificial sun lamp of value, and in 
some, instances I know of harm following 
it's use. Long exposure to natural sun- 
light is also harmful, but short exposure 
properly supervised, is helpful in some 
cases. 

The local applications vary according 
to the condition of the patient's scalp, 
but I usually begin with an ointment 
containing 10% of precipated sulphur. 
When the hair ceases falling and the 
scalp is clean, I start in using a mild 
stimulating lotion, and gradually in- 
crease the strength, until the desired 
action is obtained. 

Baldness is a condition of universal 
interest, and like the lightning, we never 
know where it will strike. To carry the 
figure of speech still further, we will 
note that prevention is the best course to 
follow, in both cases. Every case of 
baldness should be carefully studied in 
order to determine the type. In those 
cases where local or general disease 
exists, and the proper diagnosis is made, 
it is remarkable how quickly the hair can 
be made to grow, a result for which the 
patient is truly grateful. I have often 
been asked why the hair grows in curly 
after an attack of typhoid fever, and the 
answer is that the new hairs which grow 
are flattened in shape, and that causes 
them to curl. The flatter the hair is 
shaped the more curly it is. Round 
shaped hair is very straight. In damp 
weather natural curly hair becomes more 
curly, but hair which is curled with a 
curling iron loses it's curl in wet 
weather. There are about 110,000 hairs 
on the head of an adult with a normal 
growth. 

Twentieth Century Baldness or idio- 
pathic premature alopecia, is a condition 
which is on the increase and has been 
handed down to us by our ancestors. 
Someone in the prehistoric age should 
have told the first cave-man who wore 
a covering on his head to **take his hat 
off". It is much too late for a man to be- 



gin to go without his hat to-day, as the 
habit should have been started centuries 
ago in order that the men in the ** first 
row" at the theatre might have a lux- 
uriant growth of hair. The young man 
of to-day who does not wish to become 
bald should devote careful attention to 
the proper methods of prevention, and 
begin the correct treatment at the first 
signs of Twentieth Century Baldness. 
396 Franklin Ave. 



Active Immunization Induces Exer- 
cise. Exercise, if not carried to excess, 
aids development. If the immunizing 
mechanism is below par, it should be de- 
veloped. This can be accomplished by 
the injection of dead bacteria which can 
not resist the phagocytes, but which 
stimulates the immunizing mechanism, 
for their destruction exercises it, if you 
will. Sherman's Polyvalent Vaccines 
are dependable immunizing antigens. 
Prophylactic immunization has demon- 
strated this fact. Therapeutic immuni- 
zation is doing so in acute and chronic 
infections. Your infectious cases should 
have the benefit derived. from the use of 
polyvalent bacterial vaccines. Having 
devoted our entire time to this subject, 
we feel that we can speak authoritative- 
ly. We will be pleased if we can be of 
service to you. Literature on request. 
Bacteriological Laboratories of G. H. 
Sherman, M. D., Detroit, U. S. A. 

In the Comedy Relief section of the 
May issue of **The Bloodless Phleboto- 
^mist," a delightful satire entitled, **Too 
Late Now," by James Montague, gives 
a mirthful view of gland transplanta- 
tion vs. euthanasia at sixty. This is only 
one of several worth-while features of 
this publication. J. Petrie Hoyle, M.D., 
the first American physician to serve in 
Flanders during the World War, con- 
tributes a very interesting article on war 
injuries, and the article on ** Treatment 
of Inflammation of the Fallopian 
Tubes," by Dr. J. Sidney Eason, Cold- 
water, is well worth reading. 

If you have not received this little 
journal a request to The Denver Chem- 
ical Mfg. Co., New York City, will 
bring, without expense to you, the May 
number as well as future issues. 
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Principles and Methods in the Sippy Treatment of 

Peptic Ulcer, 

SIXTH PAPER 

W. H. FOREMAN, M.D., 

Associate in Medicine, Indiana University, 

Indianapolis, Indiana. 



By peptic ulcer I refer to esophageal, 
gastric and duodenal ulcer but more es- 
pecially to pyloric and duodenal ulcer, 
since in this region peptic ulcer more 
frequently occurs, and sequelae are more 
liable to occur if the ulcer remains un- 
healed. Esophageal ulcer seldom oc- 
curs, and gastric ulcer other than near 
the pylorus responds to the treatment of 
the pyloric and duodenal ulcer without 
the special care necessary in the treat- 
ment of these latter ulcers. Whether an 
ulcer be pyloric or duodenal makes little 
difference in so far as treatment and 
sequelae are concerned. 

TJlcer requires one year for treatment. 
Not that the patient shall be in bed or 
away from his work that length of time. 
In fact, he need only be under accurate 
observation more than three or four 
weeks at the beginning of his treatment. 

During this period of accurate obser- 
vation, or preliminary treatment, the 
patient must either be in a hospital or 
under a trained and experienced private 
nurse. The patient is put strictly to bed, 
for it is found that the stomach glands 
secrete less if the patient is quiet and 
restful. 

The researches of Pawlow and his co- 
workers have rather definitely demon- 
strated that the quantity and proper- 
ties of the gastric secretion vary with 
the quantity and character of the food. 

Certain foods contain substances 
known as secretagogues, that are able to 
cause a secretion of gastric juice when 
taken into the stomach, such as meat 
extracts, meat juices, meat soups, meats, 
nuts, cheese, the acid fruits, sweets, some 
of the heavier vegetables, condiments 
and stimulants. 

In other foods these ready formed sub- 
stances are diminutive or Jacking, and 
are only formed during the process of 



digestion. Among such foods are milk, 
cream, butter, cereals, toast, eggs, cus- 
tards, bread, cream soups, some of the 
lighter vegetables, jellies and the less 
acid fruits, bacon, chicken and fish. 

This latter class of foods when eaten 
produces at first a conscious reflex secre- 
tion only, a so-called psychical secretion, 
and when this secretion has acted upon 
the foods some products of their diges- 
tion in turn become capable of arousing 
a further flow of gastric juice. 

Likewise the gastric secretion result- 
ing from the eating of this latter class 
of food is usually less in quantity, 
acidity and digestive action, and thus 
produces less irritating effects upon pep- 
tic ulcer. 

Since the quantity of gastric secre- 
tion at any one time depends, other 
things being equal, upon the amount of 
food in the stomach to be digested, it 
follows that the food should be given in 
small bulk. 

Again ulcer patients are usually poor- 
ly nourished because of their mortal 
dread of pain, following the temporary 
relief obtained from the taking of food, 
and since the food must be given in small 
bulk, it is essential that the feeding be 
frequent and regular, and that the food 
be concentrated and highly nourishing 
and be properly balanced in proteins, 
carbohydrates and fats so as to properly 
nourish the patient and even add weight 
and strength. 

The first principle then in the treat- 
ment of peptic ulcer is: (a) That the 
food should be of such a character and 
be given in such bulk as to favorably in- 
fluence the acid, and digestive proper- 
ties, and quantity of gastric secretion, 
(b) That the food should be frequently 
given, highly nourishing and properly 
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balanced in order to restore and main- 
tain the patient's strength. 

In the Sippy treatment the patient's 
feedings begin daily at 7 a. m., and con- 
sist for the first two or three days of 
milk and cream equal parts, ounce three 
every hour. After two or three days 
eggs and cereals are added so that by the 
tenth day of treatment the patient is 
taking milk and cream ounces three 
every hour, to which is added daily 
three eggs , one at a time, and nine 
ounces of cereal, ounces three at a time. 
The total bulk at any one feeding while 
the food is taken every hour should not 
exceed six ounces, many of the feedings 
will not equal that amount. Additions 
are graduallly made to this diet until by 
the end of three or four weeks the patient 
is on a full ulcer diet, which consists 
of milk and cream, eggs, cereals, toast, 
butter, rice, custards, cream-soups, vege- 
tables, purees, jellies, lighter vegetables 
and meats, the less acid fruits and limi- 
ted sweets with feedings continued every 
hour, or six times daily. Water at room 
temperature is given ad libitum and 
nothing cold or hot is taken in the stom- 
ach. All foods are prepared bland. 

The second principle in the treatment 
of peptic ulcer is, that the free acidity 
of the stomach must be completely neu- 
tralized. 

It has been proven that a small 
amount of free hydrochloric acid in the 
stomach is just as potent in activating 
the pepsin as a high degree of acidity, 
also that while acid gastric juice ma^ 
not be the cause of peptic ulcer, yet it 
is always present in varying amounts in 
active ulcer, and its corrosive action is 
the most important influence that re- 
tards the healing of peptic ulcer. 

The gastric juice without free hydro- 
chloric acid is practically inert and does 
not retard ulcer healing any more than 
any other bland substance. Therefore 
proficient treatment must depend upon 
rendering inactive the otherwise corro- 
sive gastric juice. 

The free hydrochloric acid in the 
stomach may be neutralized by food, al- 
kalis and aspirations. 

The combining power of the food takes 
up the free acid and combines it with 
the protein forming acid albumins and 



peptones, so that the free acid becomes 
inert. Usually, however, only a portion 
of the free acid can be neutralized by 
the food. We must depend to a large ex- 
tent upon alkalies. 

Alkalies have various powers of neu- 
tralization. Sodium bicarbonate is 
taken as a unit Heavy calcined magne- 
sia has four times while calcium carbo- 
nate has two and one-half times the neu- 
tralizing power of soda. Bismuth sub- 
carbonate was formerly used, but it is 
not nearly so good as calcium carbonate, 
besides its price is prohibitive. 

The following powders are prescribed : 

Calcined magnesia (heavy). Sodium 
bicarbonate as gr. ten. Equivalent to 50 
grains of soda bicarbonate. 

Calcium carbonate gr. ten. Sodium 
bicarbonate gr. thirty. Equivalent to 
55 grains of soda bicarbonate. 

These powders are given one-half 
hour after feedings from 7 :30 a. 'm., to 
7 :30 p. m. After 7 :30 p. m., they are 
given every one-half hour until 9:30 
p. m. These powders are given alter- 
nately unless the magnesia powders 
cause too much irritation in the bowel, 
in which case as many magnesia powders 
are given daily as the bowel will toler- 
ate, at all other medication periods the 
calcium carbonate powders are given. 
The fifteen powders given daily are 
equivalent to 780 grains of bicarbonate 
of soda. 

These powders, in connection with 
the food, usually control gastric acidity. 
However, cases of pyloric and duodenal 
ulcer that have been associated with 
stagnation of food and secretions for 
some time, almost invariably require 
larger quantities of alkalies. 

To determine whether or not acidity 
is controlled, routine daily control as- 
pirations are made and tested for free 
acidity. These control aspirations are 
made just preceding a powder or a 
feeding, and usually in the afternoon, 
as it has been found that if free acidity 
does not occur in the afternoon, it is in 
all probability controlled during the en- 
tire feeding day. In case gastric dis- 
tress occurs at any time during day or 
night therapeutic aspirations are made 
to determine retention and acidity, and 
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in case of free acid to increase the alka- 
line powders. 

In cases of pyloric obstruction and re- 
tention sufficient to delay the passage of 
food and secretions out of the stomach 
in normal time, it is often necessary in 
the early part of the management to 
aspirate once or twice during the night 
in order to remove the irritation of the 
retained food and secretions. It is 
found that inflammatory exudative pro- 
duets are removed if gastric irritation 
be controlled, and the pylorus becomes 
sufficiently latent to permit soft foods 
and secretions to pass through more rea- 
dUy. 

During the latter part of the close 
observation of preliminary treatment, 
the patient is peimitted to be up one- 
haalf hour each half day, the time being 
gradually increased until by the time he 
is ready to return home he is up and 
around a good portion of the day. 

At the close of this preliminary treat- 
ment the physician goes over with the 
patient his case in detail, his diagnosis, 
the treatment he has received and 
the reason for every step taken. The 
patient is to understand that his treat- 
ment is only begun, he is not well, only 
probably improved. The patient is 
given all instructions necessary to meet 
his future needs in conducting his own 
treatment. If there be any retention 
he is supplied with an aspiration outfit 
and taught how to use it, and how to 
test the gastric contents for free mineral 
acid, and in case of free acid how to 
control it. He is given instructions 
about his food and powders, his work 
and hygiene. He is to continue for six 
months practically the same treatment 
• he is receiving when he leaves the hos- 
pital. After six months he is to receive 
three regular meals per day with milk 
and cream, and one hour after, a double 
powder. In the middle of the forenoon 
and afternoon and before retiring, he 
is to have milk and cream and one hour 
after, a single powder. 

To forestall any mistakes the patient 
might make in conducting his own treat- 
ment he is given written instructions in 
detail. 

In case during the time of his own 
treatment he gets into trouble that he 



cannot solve, he is to return to the phy- 
sician, and at the end of a year's treat- 
ment he is to return for examination. 

This treatment fulfills the physiologi- 
cal and pathological requirements neces- 
sary for the healing of ulcer. It is not 
theoretical but fully practical and re- 
sults are obtained, if the treatment is 
followed, in practically all suitable 
cases. 

A necessary aid in the treatment is 
the full co-operation of the patient. If 
he comes to the physician in distress 
he soon gets relief which continues and 
for which he is exceedingly grateful, for 
no distress is much worse than an ulcer 
distress. 

Besides the patient feels that you are 
taking him into your confidence in that 
the treatment is an open and plain book 
to him, and if he is at any time during 
his treatment inclined to be careless, the 
remembrance of his former distress will 
spur him to rigid discipline. In fact, it 
is seldom that the patient goes bad in 
his own treatment. 

No other medicinal treatment, I be- 
lieve, during the past or in the present 
has combined so completely all the es- 
sentials necessary for the complete heal- 
ing of peptic ulcer. No other treatment 
has suggested or followed up a method 
of check except the feelings of the pa- 
tient, so essential for successful treat- 
ment of ulcer. 

The old and generally accepted be- 
lief that gastric juice corrosion is the 
most important influence that retards 
healing of ulcer, receives confirmation 
from the results that are obtained by all 
methods of treatemnt that have contri- 
buted to the healing of ulcer. 

That treatment, however, is most pro- 
ficient which reduces to the greatest de- 
gree the duration and intensity of gas- 
tric juice corrosion, and this is claimed 
and substantiated for this treatment. 

Surgical treatment except in selected 
cases offers little in the way of cure of 
peptic ulcer or in the prevention of com- 
plications. In cases of marked retention 
with cicatrical scar in the pyloric region, 
operation for drainage is indicated. 

However, after gastroenterosotomy 
food and secretions continue to pass 
through the pylorus proportionate to the 
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size of the opening that exists through 
the strictured area of the pylorus and 
duodenum, so that' the ulcer conditions 
to be subjected to the corrosive action of 
the acid stomach contents, which retards 
or may even prevent the healing of the 
ulcer. Gastroenterostomy when prop- 
erly perfomed enables the stomach to 
empty itself in practically normal time, 
seldom less than normal time, and some- 
times portions of a motor meal are re- 
tained longer than seven hours as pro- 
ven by aspiration. 

It would seem then that gastroenteros- 
tomy does not reduce the normal dura- 
tion and only to a degree the intensity 
of gastric juice corrosion, and it is thus 
questionable whether after gastroenteros- 
tomy the ulcer completely heals or is 
only improved. It would indeed seem 
rational to follow gastroenterostomy 
with the regular courses of medical 
treatment in order to reduce the pos- 
sibility of an unhealed ulcer and its dan- 
gerous sequelae. 

Resection offers a complete cure for 
peptic ulcer, but it is often impossible 
to resent duodenal ulcers, or ulcers close 
to the pylorus and these are the ones 
that most frequently occur, and cause 
symptoms and sequelae. 

Pyloroplasty removes the obstruction 
but does not remove the cause of the 
continuous irritation of the ulcer, viz; 
the corrosion of the acid gastric juice. 

Surgery of course is indicated in com- 
plications of unhealed ulcer such as per- 
forations, severe hemorrhage, perigastric 
abscess, malignant degeneration and, as 
stated above, in pyloric obstruction. 
In conclusion : 

1. Medicinal treatment offers the 
best means of cure in uncomplicated 
peptic ulcer. 

2. The food must favorably influence 
the quantity and quality of gastric se- 
cretion, and be of such a character and 
so administered as to restore and main- 
tain the patient's strength. 

3. Complete neutralization of the 
free hydrochloric acid in the stomach 
must be obtained. 

4. Daily check by means of control 
and therapeutic aspirations, on the free 
acid in the stomach, is essential to the 
establishment of successful treatment. 



5. Complete co-operation of the pa- 
tient is necessary in the preliminary and 
after treatment. 

6. The duraition of the treatment 
should be at least one year. 

7. It is well to follow gastroenteros- 
tomies with a regular course of medical 
treatment in order to reduce the pos- 
sibility of an unhealed ulcer and its 
sequelae. 

8. In the healing of peptic ulcer, 
surgery, except excision, does not re- 
move the cause of the continuous irrita- 
tion of the ulcer; viz, the corrosion of 
the acid gastric juice, and may not heal 
but only improve the ulcer. 

9. Surgery is indicated in complica- 
tions of peptic ulcer. 

414 Hume-Mansur Bldg. 



Stimulation vs. Tonic Action, In 
treating debilitated or weakened condi- 
tions, it is always well not to confuse 
stimulation with tonic action. The first 
means sudden and often extreme excita- 
tion of the central nervous system, with 
elevation of the blood pressure, and a 
*' whipping up*' of vital processes, all 
of which produce an extreme but tem- 
porary increase in the activity of bodily 
functions in general. Tonic action, on 
the other hand, means the gradual build- 
ing up of bodily tissues to a point where 
the different vital functions are per- 
formed with full efficiency An excel- 
lent example of a real tonic is found in 
Gray's Glycerine Tonic Comp. This 
time-tried remedy is not a transitory 
stimulant, but a real reconstructive, that 
furnishes the means whereby the tissues 
are reinforced and strengthened, and re- 
stored to permanent physiological activ- 
ity. 



Malarial Disease — Malarial affec- 
tions with hepatic complications are 
markedly benefited by the cholagogue 
effect of Chionia. The activity of the 
liver Is increased, without, however, the 
depressing catharsis that makes other 
stimulants objectionable. One to two 
teaspoonfuls in water, three times a day, 
is an effective dosage. 
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The Proposed Tax on Sales, 

FRANK PARKER STOCKBRIDGE. 



SECOND ARTICLE. 



WHAT WILL THE SALES TAX 
TAXt 

Properly applied, the General Sales 
Tax must be levied on every, sale by 
anybody to anybody. 

There was enough reason, while the 
War was going on, for attempting to 
restrict traffic in many lines. Anything 
that diverted labor from the purpose of 
the Government in its war efforts was 
properly subject to regulation. But the 
idea that in taxing pianos and works of 
art money was somehow being taken 
out of the pockets of the rich ; by letting 
shoes be sold tax-free at less than $10 
special favor was being shown to the 
poor workingman and his family — such 
absurdities were conceived by demago- 
gues and born of the desire for partisan 
votes. They are economically unsound. 
Intended to produce large revenues, 
their limited scope has defeated their 
end ; they have merely annoyed and ag- 
gravated everybody. 

So our General Sales Tax must play 
no favorities. 

The iron ore must pay the Sales Tax 
when it is sold to the blast furnaces ; so 
must the limestone and* the coke that 
combine with it to make steel. The steel 
must pay its Sales Tax whenever sold, 
whether in the form of blooms or billets, 
in plates or rails or structural shape; 
the purchaser who works it up into tools 
and implements, automobiles or ships, 
must pay the Sales Tax when he sells his 
finished product to the wholesaler, who 
in turn must pay on his sales to the re- 
tailers ; the retailer must pay a Sales Tax 
when he disposes of a hay-fork or a pack- 
age of safety razor blades made from 
the same steel. 

To be an adequate tax the Sales Tax 
must be levied on the farmer's wheat 
when he sells it; on the miller's sales 
of his flour, bran and middlings; or if 
there was a middleman — an elevator 
company or a Board of Trade dealer who 



bought and sold the wheat between the 
farmer and the miller, a Sales Tax must 
be levied on that transaction, too. The 
flour merchant who buys the miller's 
output must pay the Sales Tax when he 
sells a barrel of flour to a baker; the 
baker pays it when he sells his bread or 
rolls to the grocer; the grocer pays it 
when he sells the bread to the housewife. 

Every producer, every manufacturer, 
every middleman, everybody who han- 
dles any mercantile product whatever, 
must pay the Sales Tax on every sale 
of any part of that product. There 
should he no exceptions. 

What is a salet 

**A sale is a contract for the trans- 
fer of property from one person to an- 
other for a valuable consideration." 

So long as the contract provides for 
the ultimate trapsfer of title the trans- 
action is a sale. 

Borrowing and lending are the very 
heart of modern business. To tax such 
transactions is to put a tax upon credit: 
to make it more diflBcult, or more expen- 
sive, than it otherwise would be, for the 
borrower to borrow. 

The lender has obtained the money 
which he lends through the sale of some 
commodity, on which sale he will have 
paid the Sales Tax. The borrower gets 
a loan nine times out of ten, for the 
purpose of buying something, when the 
sale is made, will pay the Sales Tax. 

Money transactions that are not sales 
hut loans of cash or credit, are not suh- 
ject to the Sales Tax. 

Banks, insurance companies and other 
fiduciary institutions are not taxed on 
their incomes and on their capital stock. 

No Taxes that tend to restrict legiti- 
mate husiness credits are in accord urith 
sound puhlic policy. 

Earnings from personal services to- 
day pay the highest income taxes. They 
are not sales of commodities and should 
not he suhject to the Sales Tax. 
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This woidd exempt sxt^h personal earn- 
ings as brokerage commissions, the fees 
of lawyers, physicians, consulting en- 
gineers, etc, who cannot offset the cost 
and depreciation of merchandise against 
their gross incomes. 

The fact that shares of stock are fre- 
quently bought *'on margin'' does not 
provide a sound argument against levy- 
ing the Sales Tax against the full sell- 
ing price. 

There is no escape, if we are to levy 
an equitable Sales Tax, that will bear 
annually upon all sales of all commodi- 
ties, from applying it to sales of stocks 
and bonds, whether bought or sold on 
exchanges or without the medium of the 
machinery of brokerage. 

To tax the commissions of the broker 
as sales would be like taxing the profes- 
sional fees of the lawyer, the physician, 
the consulting engineer. None of these 
deal in commodities; all they have to 
sell is personal service. And the per- 
sonal service income tax cannot be es- 
caped by incorporation, as much busi- 
ness income may be under present laws, 
for the law specifically provides for per- 
sonal service corporations the tax on 
which is levied on substantially the 
same basis as on individual and partner- 
ship incomes. 

The only sort of a Sales Tax that will 
not work injustice somewhere, to some- 
body—a General Sales Tax, paid every- 
time anything is sold, at the same rate 
or percentage of the selling price, wheth- 
er that be one dollar or one million dol- 
lars. — Author's Abstract from Drug 
Trade Weekly, March 19, 1921. 

WHO WILL PAY THE SALES TAXt 

Under any equitable Sales Tax 
scheme, the actual payment of tax will 
be made directly by the person making 
a sale of any commodity, to the Govern- 
ment. 

The payments will be made on the 
total sales in one year. 

The present retail taxes are collected 
from the customer. 

Until the goods subject to these taxes 
are sold to the consumers they are not 
subject to tax at all. 

Some other commodities, under the 
present laws, are assessed when sold by 



the manufacturer; others are taxed 
whenever they change hands. 

In the plan for a General Sales Tax 
these present methods are to be dis- 
carded, and the tax is to be assessed, 
n^t against commodities, but against the 
total volume of sales. 

The plan proposed will be simplicity 
itself. 

The dealer or manufacturer may suit 
himself as to whether his books show 
the sales of any particular commodity. 

The dealer will pay his tax once a 
year, with a single check, based on the 
total which his sales book shows. The 
small merchant, doing a business of 
$30,000 a year will send his check for 
$60 once a year, representing two-tenths 
of one per cent on his total sales. The 
manufacture^ turning out $1,000,000 
of products will pay $2,000 as his Sales 
Tax. 

Every tax, whatever its nature, is in- 
evitably shifted to the ultimate con- 
sumer. 

We have examples of this ** pyramid- 
ing" of taxes, under the present tax 
laws. High Excess Profits taxes are 
made the excuse for adding something to 
price of almost every commodity. 

Under the present system no business 
house can tell what its taxes are going 
to be until the end of the tax year. So 
this shifting of taxes has to be done by 
guess. The guess must be high enough 
to cover all possible tax contingencies; 
therefore it is usually much higher than 
the actual necessity of the case requires. 

Under a General Sales Tax, levied on 
all at a uniform rate, the amount added 
to the selling price to cover the tax, can 
be calculated instantly and the seller, if 
he desires to pass it on, can do so with 
precision. 

Under our present system more than 
twenty-three cents of each consumer's 
dollar is paid for taxes ! 

Not all of this would be eliminated by 
the General Sales Tax, but a great deal 
of it would be. 

It is easy to figure out the total 
amount the consumer would have to pay 
if the entire Sales Tax at two-tenths of 
one per cent were ** loaded" on every 
sale and the whole pyramid placed on 
the bill of the final purchaser. 
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Take an automobile tire and figure 
out the Sales Tax at every one of the 
eleven stages between the raw material 
and the sale of the finished tire. Cost 
figures furnished by the President of 
the Ajax Rubber Company show a tax 
of less than two-thirds of one per cent 
if every Sales Tax levied every time any 
of the component parts of an automobile 
tire were sold were passed on to the ulti- 
mate consumer in exact proportion! 

The retail customer would not be in 
a position to check up closely as to 
whether the amount he was asked to 
pay as Sales Tax was precisely calcu- 
lated, or not. But the manufacturer's 
and dealer's competitors could check up 
on that point! Sooner or later compe- 
tition would result in educating the con- 
sumer as to just about how much he 
ought to be expected to pay for all the 
Sales Tax all along the line. As there 
are very few persons who are consumers 
and nothing else, and nobody is merely 
a producer. 

Every human being is a consumer to 
the full extent of his annual income. 
Only a small proportion of the average 



man's money lies idle in the bank. Every 
dollar with which he buys something 
will contribute its two-tenths of a cent, 
directly or indirectly, toward the Gov- 
ernment's revenue from the General 
Sales Tax. The multimillionaire is al- 
ways buying things ; the man with an in- 
come of $100,000 a year is much more 
likely to spend $250,000 a year in buy- 
ing such commodities as stocks and 
bonds than he is to let any considerable 
part of his money lie idle in the bank. 

Everybody wiU pay the Sales Tax, in 
proportion to his income, in the long 
run. 

The man of small means will pay it in 
trifling increases in the price of a few 
commodities. 

The man of large income will pay it 
in a higher ratio to his income, because 
he customarily uses not only his own 
funds, but even more borrowed money 
in making his purchases. 

Competition will prevent the excessive 
overloading of the Sales Tax on the price 
of commodities. — Drug Trade Weekly, 
April 2, 1921. Author's Abstract. 



Nail Biting, 

JOHN C. WARBRICK, M.D., 
Chicago, Illinois. 



Why do people bite their finger nails, 
adults included as well as children t 

The question has often been asked 
but it might just as well be queried 
why do people do other things as bite 
their finger nails t 

The answer to this question is not 
very difficult, and is simply put, because 
they want to do it, a fair enough reason. 

The thought gives expression in action 
and it is done. It is done so with a 
child. It may suck its thumb or fingers 
to express an action or it may do so 
from mental sensation that may arise. 

A child has just as much right to 
suck its thumb or to bite its nail as an 
adult has to do anything and much 
more so because a child if very young 
or a little older has not the understand- 
ing that an adult has, so cannot be 



blamed for such a trifling thing when it 
does not know. 

An adult may get into the way of bit- 
ing his finger nails from some nervous 
condition causing irritability of the gen- 
eral system or from some digestive dis- 
turbance or because he wants to do it. 

It might also come from a habit form- 
ed at some time as a result of some men- 
tal strain or anxiety. 

Why does a man stroke his beard or 
even grow one t He simply wants to do 
so and in this there must be some im- 
plied mental salSsfaction for tthe 'in- 
dividual or it would not be done. 

There is no law medical or legal for- 
bidding the personal desire of an in- 
dividual either to grow a beard, stroke 
it or to bite the finger nails as may be 
desired. 
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Habits may be formed in early days 
and continue on in lifetime, same as hob- 
bies and as long as they are personal 
and of no moment there is no occasion 
for any anxiety. 

Why do children bite their finger 
nails f Why do they put their fingers 
in their mouths t Why do they suck 
their thumbs t 

In answering the last question the 
other two are about answered as well. 
It may be said that while many grown 
up persons disapprove of children suck- 
ing their thumbs or biting their finger 
nails, still they are only children young- 
er or older who cannot fully understand 
so deserve some latitude. 

Anyway the habit is not a bad one 
merely a temporary satisfaction that 
time alone it may take for the child to 
grow out of. 

If a child had nothing worse to be 
guilty of than sucking its thumb or of 
biting its finger nails some while young, 
it would not be very far astray, if at 
all. 

Anyway it is not to be expected of 
a child that it is going to walk along 
a tape line all the time and do nothing 
at all out of the ordinary while in in- 
fancy or older. 

Some women seem to get panic striken 
simply because their child has a habit 
of sicking its thumb or finger at times 
so they go to their doctor or druggist to 
find out what to do, to stop it. 

Many adults are guilty of doing things 
themselves they should not do, when 
they should know better and of course 
would resent anyone finding fault or of 
reproving them for much the same as 
would be done to a helpless and inno- 
cent child who could not understand. 

Some years ago I remember how a 
woman would go to a drug store to ask 
the druggist what to do for a baby that 
sucked its thumb. 

The advise given was to use aloes on 
the finger nails from time to time until 
the habit was broken. 

Since then the matter has received 
some attention in the medical columns of 
newspapers from time to time and in 
medical journals as well. 

Why should a mother pay any at- 
tention to a child sucking its finger f 



This in itself is not anyway injurious 
and can cause little or no future dis- 
turbance but as time goes by the child 
no doubt gradually grows out of it. 

There must be some source of mental 
satisfaction to a child no matter how 
to have its thumb or its finger in its 
mouth a place where it can use them 
while unable to understand or they 
would not be there. The fingers of a 
child are the most movable part of its 
body that it can use freely so when 
anything happens to it of course one 
or more of the fingers are certain to go 
into the mouth at once for something to 
hold on to until the mind is eased for 
satisfaction, comfort or control. 

There is nothing unreasonable about 
a child that cannot understand using 
its fingers in such a way. It could 
hardly be expected that a child if cry- 
ing would lie still without using its 
fingers in some way. A child is subject 
to sensations and has feelings so when 
it has its fingers in its mouth it has 
no doubt something to satisfy it. 

This was well illustrated in the case 
of a baby about two months old who 
was being treated for trouble in its 
right eye for a time. 

It cried all the while it was being 
treated once a day and both of its hands 
were always held. 

Just as soon as the hands were free 
the fingers of one of them were quickly 
put in its mouth to suck which partly 
tended to stop it from crying and thus 
console it some. 

Cloths were tied about the hands of 
the baby to keep it from touching its 
eye but even with that they were also 
put in its mouth, almost proving there 
was some good reason why the fingers 
should be put there. In this case the 
mother made no objection whatever 
about the fingers as long as it helped 
to stop the baby from crying. 

I suggested to the mother that she 
gently lay her hands on the head of the 
child. This she did and it also seemed 
to help stop the crying thus the same 
as the fingers the sensation of contact 
may have some influence in this con- 
nection. 

I remember many years ago one 
beautiful summer afternoon in a Sep- 
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tember that two men sat at the bottom 
of some steps beneath the limbs of apple 
trees talking for a tijne. 

Just behind was a young boy sitting 
a few steps higher up. He said nothing 
at all but seemed to realize the splendor 
of the occasion in deep silence. He 
looked steadily in front into the maze 
as if day dreaming. He had the thumb 
of his left hand in his mouth all the 
time supported by his elbow on his knee 
and so was lost in thought as his sub- 
conscious nature was no doubt at work 
taking in the impressions of the sur- 
roundings. 



The thumb in the boy's mouth was 
only a temporary act for the time the 
same as a man might hold a cigar in 
his mouth without smoking it as a mere 
temporary vaciation. 

And so long as children have hands 
and fingers on them so will they con- 
tinue for all time to put their fingers in 
their mouth and also suck their thumbs. 

Any way of itt Babyhood occurs 
only once and as it passes on into the 
next stage of life this earlier act will 
gradually be forgotten and no harm of 
any kind seems to be perpetuated. 

306 East Forty-third Street. 



Letters to a Young Physician. 
Regarding Christian Science. 

DR. ALFRED KAHN, 
New York 



Dear Ned. — 

Regarding Christian Science, you 
must bear with me if I digress a few 
moments, for in thinking over your re- 
marks, naturally our old friend and 
dear cousin of the middle of the last 
century comes to mind. You doubtless 
will remember our old friend Charles 
Darwin whose habitat was the south 
of England. You should remember our 
old friend Charles Darwin, but like a 
lot of other physicians, young and old, 
you have probably forgotten this giant 
of Origin of Species fame, and other like 
theories. Well, to make a long story 
short or a short story shorter, our old 
friend Charles was a first rate fighter. 
But he was different from the prize 
fighters of the present day, in that when 
he was about to enter a fight, he never 
told the other fellow what he was going 
to do to him. He just simply did it. 
And when the show was all over, nobody 
but our old friend Charles even realized 
that there had been a fight. It was 
done, — wiflf, — like a gust of wind, and 
the lights all went out. And the next 
morning, after we awakened from our 
night's slumber and set ourselves down 
to our breakfast table and picked up the 
morning paper, the following headline 



on the sporting page, struck our eye, — 
'* Charles Darwin hits the Whole Re- 
ligious World a Kick in the Slats. 

The Whole Religious World knocked 
out on a Foul." 

When Darwin entered the ring at his 
usual fighting weight all the grocers be- 
gan to stop selling crackers in bulk; in- 
stead of selling them by the pound, you 
know that you can nowadays go into a 
grocer's store and slap down a dime and 
the clerk hands you out a nice neat pack- 
age of biscuits all wrapped up in oil 
paper. Coffee and tea and sugar and a 
thousand and one other articles, you 
take home in a little way, wrapped up 
in a nice neat parcel. Now, before your 
Uncle Darwin's day, they never did this; 
they used to serve everything in bulk. 
But did you ever stop to think why the 
rich man serves out all these thing in 
nice sealed packages! Well, one of the 
reasons is this, — One dull, rainy after- 
noon, when there was nothing doing, 
some young fellow got the idea of the 
chain store. He said, '* What's the use 
of selling this stuff in bulk! If I put 
it in sealed packages, I can keep track 
of the packages, keep books on the pack- 
ages. Then I can open stores all over 
the world, on every other corner. And 
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then, all I have to do is to check my 
packages, and likewise check the clerk 
who is going to sell these packages, and 
make him account for every package 
that is sold. If I try to hand out the 
goods in bulk, I can't do the same thing. 
I can't keep track of the goods, and the 
clerk who sells the stuff will swipe half 
he makes." Well, our new friend Chris- 
tian Science is the same old religious 
jargon handed out with a nice oil paper, 
hermetically sealed and well advertised. 
You slap down your dime and take home 
your package of religion. 

No, Ned, you and a lot of others who 
think like you, are entirely mistaken. 
Christian Science is not hurting the 
medical profession at all. On the con- 
trary, it has done the medical profession 
an enormous amount of good, I should 
say. Medical Science; and speaking fi- 
nancially, it has placed an enormous 
amount of money in the pockets of phy- 
sicians. 

Did you ever have a child come to you 
with its mother; did you ever have to 
perform some slight operation on the 
child! Do you know how, when you 
placed the frightened child upon the 
operating table; do you remember how, 
when you sympathetically said to the 
child, **Now, don't cry, dear, I am not 
going to hurt you." Do you remember 
when you said, **not going to hurt you", 
when the word ''hurt" came out of your 
mouth, preceded by the two words **not 
going", ''not going to hurt", do you re- 
member how the kid screamed as though 
the roof was going to fall in, and as 
though the earth was about to come to 
an end! Now, if you had said nothing 
to the child, and proceeded to do your 
slight operation, probably in nine cases 
out of ten the baby would not have 
cried at all. You emphasized the fact 
that you weren't going to hurt. The 
psychological effect of your words to the 
baby meant just the contrary to what 
you said. The baby knew full well that 
you were going to hurt her. You em- 
phasized the fact that you were. The 
mere fact that you called attention to 
the hurt, meant that you were going to 
hurt her. This is a natural psychologi- 
cal operation of the brain. The same 
line of thought is followed out in the 



business world. Competition emphasizes 
trade; and in reality, competition is a 
very good thing. When another fellow 
is barking as loud* as he can that he has 
apples for sale, he also, calls attention to 
your store across the street ; and though 
you have said nothing, he unwittingly 
has created a demand for your apples. If 
he wasn't a competitor of yours across 
the street and wasn't barking as loud 
as he could, he wouldn't have any cus- 
tomers and neither would you. The 
same thing holds true with Christian 
Science. -When a Christian Scientist 
tells a man that he isn't sick, that he 
merely imagines that he is sick ; that he 
hasn't pain, that he merely imagines that 
he has pain; that by taking a certain 
form of treatment, if you will, that they 
will cure him of something that he 
hasn't got, can't you see that the same 
psychological effect takes place, and that 
they emphasize that something is really 
wrong with the poor deluded creature! 
Now, what they in reality have adver- 
tised is not that they have apples for 
sale, but that they are in the sick busi- 
ness, and you being in the sick business 
yourself, you get a chance to sell your 
apples, without the necessity of barking. 
No, Ned, the art of treating disease 
has nothing to fear, come what may. 
This old world of ours goes round and 
round and the art of healing the sick is 
based upon the scientific truths that man 
is able to gather from time to time. 
These truths are based upon the best 
logic that the human brain is capable 
of. Science seeks the truth regardless 
of color or creed; and as long as they 
keep their nose to this track, the doctor 
has an assured future. What most peo- 
ple overlook, however, is that the world 
is progressing, that the mind of man is 
continually changing, and that what 
man thinks, is continuously changing. 
He may think the same old stuff over 
in a new way, or he may make progress 
along the path of basic inventions and 
discoveries. Man, as we find him today, 
to a degree is weak, and is unable to 
stand upon his own legs; and he will 
do all kinds of things to keep from los- 
ing heart, to keep from becoming dis- 
couraged in his daily encounters for ex- 
istence. In order to make himself feel 
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brave, he will go to the extent of fool- 
ing himself. In this respect, a man is 
somewhat like an ostrich. When an 
ostrich is hunted, he will bury his head 
in the sand, so that he cannot see the 
enemy. In this way, he feels safe. But 
the hunter comes up and easily makes 
him captive. Now, there is something 
in a man's make-up that is similar to 
the ostrich, and he appeals to this fanci- 
ful side of his nature through religion. 
He must have something to worship; 
and these religions are more numerous 
than the nations themselves. Often he 
knows less than nothing about the gods 
he is worshipping. He is afraid of life 
from one angle or another, and he ap- 
peals to some unknown being, about 
which he has no conception, to come to 
his aid. It is through this side of man's 
nature, that the wise and cunning have 
been able to control their weaker fellows. 
But man must, say what you will, at 
this stage of the game, have the support 
of some religion. 

Now, another thing, we are living in 
a very practical age. The churches in 
the past, controlled their followers 
through the promise of heavenly life or 
hellish damnation. And the poor fellow 
paid heavily both in real coin of the 
realm and otherwise, to keep himself 
out of hell, when his master in reality 
knew no more of the life beyond than 
the poor fool himself. But we are liv- 
ing in a transitory, period, we are living 
in a new age, a very rapid time, through 
a period where history is being made 
quickly. What formerly took fifty to a 
hundred years, now is occurring within 
a very much shorter space of time. 
Above all things, man is moving quickly. 
Hence, you find your quick lunch, your 
noon-hour service, the invention of ma- 
chinery, and a thousand and one other 
changes in our scientfic and economic 
life. You have a telephone ; a man can 
put a nickel in a slot and talk way up 
town. And what I want to especially 
point out is that the modem man, in this 
transitory period,, if a thing appeals to 
him in a practical sense, will snap at it 
and is willing to swallow the whole 
hook, line and sinker. This is well 
known in the business world. There is 
a very modem axiom that you hear even 



among the shop-girls nowadays, and it 
is relayed all along the line, — ** Some- 
thing for nothing!" .If you get up a 
scheme whereby a man apparently gets 
something for nothing, you have got him 
landed. And this is just what. Christian 
Science does. He is promised health on 
earth and heaven after death, and the 
sucker walks in and would willingly let 
them strip him clean down to his shank 
cloth. 

Now, what I want to point out is that 
Scientists have nothing to fear from 
Christian Science or any other fanciful 
idea that may befall man. Science is 
like a U. S. Liberty Bond. When the 
U. S. Liberty Bond is no good, then no 
other security will be any good, and 
when there is no use for science, man will 
be again living the life of a savage, and 
the new civilization will have to start 
all over again. 

But the boy who is asleep at the 
switch, or all the old religions, they are 
the ones that will have to take to the 
woods as the new religious make their 
progress. A new religion can't come 
out and be a success, though, unless it 
has at least some of the trimmings of the 
old; and Christian Science is stepping 
the deluded asses out into their own 
fold. The world is progressing away 
from the church towards science. Man is 
beginning to appeal more and more to 
the logical side of his nature; and as 
civilization goes on and man becomes 
mentally stronger and scientifically 
wiser, he will depend less and less on the 
religious side of his make-up. And 
Christian Science and a number of the 
new religion containing a certain per- 
centage of the old stuff, are merely step- 
ping stones in man's progress onward. 

There's a good time coming, boy, you 
will not live to see the day; but there's 
a good time coming. Now, why the pub- 
lic is so gullible as to fall for the new 
religions, is for the same reason that 
they go into the grocery store, slap down 
their dime and take home their box of 
crackers wrapped up in oil paper. 
Christian Science is the Uneeda Biscuit 
of religion. Before Darwin's day they 
used to hand it out in bulk. 

Your aflFectionate Uncle. 
50 East 42nd Street. 
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ISN'T IT A SHAME? 

** Isn't it a shame that two-thirds of 
the beds of that hospital are filled with 
wome» who have gone there for curet- 
tement?'' This was the remark made 
by a woman who had been an inmate 
of the institution mentioned, having 
been taken there for removal of a can- 
cerous breast. She made the remark to 
another woman who was calling on her, 
after she had returned home. 

The remark was made for the rea- 
son that that woman did not believe 
that all those curettements were neces- 
sary. In fact, ^he hinted to her caller 
that perhaps it would have been bet- 
ter, for posterity in particular, if those 
operations had never been made, for 
had they not been, then the earth might 
have been more thoroughly peopled. 

When a lay woman has such ideas 
and makes such remarks we wonder 
and continue to wonder why it is that 
some doctors continue doing unneces- 
sary curettements. Her ** isn't it a 
shame ' ' says much in a very few words. 
It tells us that, despite the fact that 
those doctors who do curettements and 
offer all sorts of excuses for the doing 
thereof, are not quite as cute as they 
consider themselves. They fail, and dis- 
mally, to cover their tracks, but rather 
leave an open trail, which might lead 
an investigator to the uncovering of 
much which might be unfavorable to 
the reputations of those doctors, as 
wells as to the institutions in which 
they operate, and to the town and state 
in which they live. If that trail were 
followed to its final ending and if all 
things were uncovered, much that 
might be unpleasant might result. 

Many of our best gynecologic author- 
ities tell us that curettage should not 
be done, excepting in a very few sel- 
ected cases. That is, curettage for the 
cure of disease. So, when we hear a 
woman say that ** two-thirds of the 
hospital beds are occupied with women 
there for curettement,'' we wonder if 
the operators are either not down to 
date in their methods, or if, as that 
woman surmised, the curettage had 
performed for the relief of other than 
pathologic conditions. 

It is a shame, and a real one, that 



room should be given for any such 
thoughts, either among the profession 
or laity, and particularly the latter. 
For supposing that a doctor is obliged 
to perform a legitimate curettage, those 
knowing nothing of the case may be 
prone to accuse him as they do those 
who possibly do the operation for ulter- 
ior purposes. It is a shame that re- 
marks of this sort are made, or that 
there is any possible excuse for their 
making, for they place a cloud over 
the reputation of the profession of the 
community in which they are made. 

We are not saying that those curette- 
ments were not indicated, for we know 
nothing of the merits of a single case, 
but we do say that a large number of 
such operations, done without sanction 
of the best gynecologic investigators, 
do give rise to much question in the 
minds of both profession and laity. 

$If these many operations are done 
without other than legitimate purpose, 
AS was hinted by the woman in ques- 
tion, then, no matter how many dol- 
lars the operators may miss through 
not doing them, they should not be 
done. Not one man in the whole pro- 
fession should give *any man, woman 
or child reason for such a remark as 
was made by that woman. 

We know that operations of that sort 
do bring in many dollars to those who 
perform them, but they are dirty dol- 
lars, and they besmudge the reputa- 
tion of the profession, of the institu- 
tions in which they are performed, and 
of the town and state in which those 
men live. 

Dirty work will bring in the dirty 
dollars for a time, but finally those 
who do such work fall by the wayside 
and are viewed with scorn by those 
who pass. It is about time the individ- 
ual doctor washed his hands and be- 
come clean. It is also time that the 
profession, as a whole, began insisting 
that those unclean should become clean. 
Let us give no excuse for any such re- 
mark as came from the lips of that 
woman. Let us give no excuse for any- 
one having in mind any idea other 
than that we are clean, decent, upright 
physicians. Let us become so that no- 
body may point at us with a finger of 
scorn and call us shameful. 
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PHILOSOPHY— THE 

VERTEBRAL COLUMN. 

The actions going on in the organism 
are so involved that we cannot expect 
to itemize the particular forces by which 
each particular segregation is effected 
in composition. Among the few in- 
stances, the best are those in which the 
mechanical pressures and tensions are 
in the exact truth. 

The vertebral column of man is sub- 
ject to certain general strains, the weight 
of the body, together with the reactions 
of considerable muscular efforts. At the 
same time, being exposed to different 
forces in the course of those lateral bend- 
ings, which the movements necessitate, 
its parts retain a certain separateness. 
If we trace the development of the ver- 
tebral column, from its primitive form 
of a cartilaginous cord in the lowest fish- 
es, we can see that the course to the 
unity of the unassigned forces, joined 
with a division into segments, cross to 
the variety of uncertain forces and their 
manifestations. Each segment, consid- 
ered apart, shows the truth. A vertebra 



is not a single bone. It is ^ central mass 
with appendages or processes and in 
rudimentary types these appendages 
may be quite separated from the central 
mass. Indeed, they may exist before 
that central mass makes its appearance. 
These individual bones that make up a 
primitive spinal segment are subject to 
certain forces that agree more than they 
differ. And as the fulcrum of a group 
of muscles that act together, they un- 
iergb certain reactions in common, there- 
fore, in the course of development, they 
gradually coalesce. Some spinal seg- 
ments become fused together, where they 
are exposed to some constant and pre- 
dominant strain. The sacrum is a group 
of vertebrae firmly united. In the os- 
trich there are from seventeen to twenty 
sacral vertebrae. They are confluent 
with each other and are also confluent 
with the iliac bones that run on each 
side of them. In the embryo bird these 
bones are separate and if we consider 
the mechanical conditions to which they 
have been exposed we shall find that their 
union results in the alleged way and in 
a way that might have been foretold. 
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Through these vertebrae the entire 
weight of the body is transferred to the 
legs. Those legs support the pelvic arch, 
the pelvic arch supports the sacrum, and 
to that sacrum is articulated the rest of 
the spine, with all the limbs and organs 
attached to it. If separate, the sacral 
vertebrae must have been held together 
by firm and strongly contracted muscles 
and must have been prevented from tak- 
ing part in those lateral movements that 
the other vertebrae undergo. In other 
words, they must be subjected to a com- 
mon strain, while they are preserved 
from uncommon strains and so they ful- 
fill the conditions under which segrega- 
tion occurs. 

The metacarpal bones, that support 
the palm of the hand, are separate from 
each other in most mammalia. This is 
not in the horse or ox tribe. In the ox 
tribe only the. middle metacarpals (the 
third and fourth) are developed and 
these coalesce to iform the canon bone. 
In the horse tribe the segregation is in- 
direct, the secondhand fourth are rudi- 
ments united to the sides of the third 
and thus they form the canon bone, that 
is a single cylinder instead of two cylin- 
ders forced together, as in the ox. The 



feet of horses and oxen are used entirely 
for locomotion, or at least are not put to 
processes that involve some relative 
movements of the metacarpals, thus here 
the unassigned force is single and results 
in a single mass of bone. 

Throughout the entire class of birds, 
in wings and legs, we find like segre- 
gations underly conditions. Thus, the 
Glyptodon, that is found in fossil form 
in South America, was a large creature 
allied to the Armadillo and had a mass- 
ive dermal armor of many sided plates, 
closely fitted together, so as to make 
a large box inclosing the body in such 
a way as to prevent it from being bent 
sideways or vertically in the slightest 
degree. This must have weighed several 
hundred pounds and was supported on 
the end of the spinous processes of the 
vertebrae and upon the adjacent bones 
of the pelvic and thoracic arches. The 
great fact, here to be noted, is that here 
the trunk vertebrae were together ex- 
posed to the pressure of this heavy der- 
mal armor, they were preserved by the 
rigidity of that armor from relative 
movements and yet the entire series of 
them were united into one solid contin- 
uous bone. 
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The Crooniajj Lectxjres on the Psychology 
OF THE Special Senses and Their Func- 
tional Disorders, Delivered Before the Royal 
College of Physicians in June, 1920, by Ar- 
thur F. Hurst, M.A., M.D. Oxon., F.R.C.P. 
Physician and Neurologist to Guy's Hospital. 
123 pages, illustrated. Cloth, Price $5.00 net. 
London and New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1920. 

As might be supposed, this book has to do 
with hysteria, as evidenced by the manifesta- 
tions thereof upon the special senses. 

In the earlier days, and even today, many of 
us are of the mind that hysteria is found only 
among women, but the author very clearly dem- 
onstrates, through the recital of many cases, 
that the condition, disease, or whatever you may 
please to call it, is really as prevalent among 
males as in the gentler sex and that, as had 
been supposed, the female sexual organs have 



little or nothing to do with the mental disorder. 
In this book the author goes more deeply 
into the discussion of the psychology of the 
special senses, in this connection, than do most 
works of a general character, either if devoted 
to nervous disease or general practice. This 
makes the book valuable, in that it brings out 
numerous points almost if not quite wholly 
overlooked by other writers. Not only does he 
go into the symptomatology, but gives hint^ as 
to treatment, which are of value. 

The author had a vast experience during the 
war and cites numerous cases occurring among 
men and demonstrates very clearly that hysteria, 
either in man or woman, is a purely psychic con- 
dition and not due to any particular pathology 
of the nervous system. In reading this book 
it has occurred to us that there are many 
passages therein which could be read, with con- 
siderable profit, to many of our hysterical pa- 
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tients. It will also be found of a very con- 
siderable use in our examination of such pa- 
tients and will give a clearer idea of the con- 
dition as a whole. 

American Red Cross Work Among the 
I^BNCii People, by Fisher Ames, Jr. 178 
pages, illustrated. Cloth, Price $2.00 net. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1921. 
As these books upon the Red Cross work in 
various parts of Europe arrive, we are given 
intimate history of the War, and the writers 
give us the story in very readable form. In 
fact, they might, if not true to the letter, be 
considered among the "six beet sellers'' of our 
current fiction. Despite something rather grue- 
some at times, one can read this book with ab- 
solute pleasure and, like other "thrillers," 
hates to lay it aside when the reading has 
been once begun. 

The author begins with the incipiency of 
American Red Cross work in France, even at 
the times before we entered the conflict, and 
carries the reader chronologically down to the 
signing of the armistice and beyond and to 
the date when the service was discontinued. 
Thus is the busy man given a very concise and 
interesting history of the War. Of course, it 
goes without saying that many details, not 
directly connected with the Red Cross, do not 
enter into the book, but the author does tell 
us of the bombing of Paris, the Big Bertha 
sieges of that city, and many other things not 
directly connected with the Red Cross, per se. 
This book will appeal to the reader who likes 
" thrills,'* for it contains many, and they are 
all real, in every sense of the word. 

The Logic of the Unconscious Mind, By M. 

K. Bradby. 316 pages, with frontispiece. 

Cloth, Price $6.40 net. London and New 

York: Oxford University Press, 1920. 

In this book, some portions of which we have 
found not readily to be understood during a 
single, first reading, the author seems deeirious 
of placing a newer definition upon logic, as 
applied to the Unconscious Mind. This becomes 
further apparent through the opening remarks 
in her introduction to the subject: 

"Logic has seemed to many people in mod- 
em times a dry and abstract study only re- 
motely connected with real life, but this, we 
venture to think, is because the science has to be 
re-formed, for we have outgrown the logic 
of our forefathers, just as we have outgrown 
their chemistry — a fact which leading logicians 
are quick to recognize. The student of logic 
today is called upon to give the subject a fresh 
start, and this he is enabled to do by the 
discoveries of Psycho-analysts concerning the 
Unconscious Mind. Equipped with a new under- 
standing of human motives, he has to look at 
people 's reasoning, his own and other 's and see 
what connection principles may be observed, 
what general laws are actually in operation. 

**It is the recognized task of the logician to 
discover and formulate those natural laws which 
a man follows whenever he reasons. But how 
does any one actually reason? ' He pursues a 
train of thought pushed by instincts of which 
he is wholly unconscious; he jumps to con- 
clusions in a manner which is intuitive and 
largely unconscious; and at the same time he 



overlooks some objects deserving attention and 
heap fantasy on the others, because he finds 
them a 83rmbolical expression of his undercur- 
rent of desires and interests." 

The author then considers formal logic, the 
unconscious background to conscious reasoning, 
unconscious notices as the source of fallacy 
and logic as applied to life, and endeavors to 
give us clear conceptions of these various sub- 
jects. 1*0 those who make a study of mental 
conditions this book will prove of interest. 
However, as we said in the beginning, it is a 
work which will require a considerable study 
before it can be well and thoroughly under- 
stood. But as it becomes clear it will be found 
of a considerable aid in mind analysis. 

Practical Tuberculosis, A Book for the Gen- 
eral Practitioner and Those Interested in 
Tuberculosis, By Herbert F. Gammons, M.D., 
Superintendent Woodlawn Sanatorium, Dallas, 
Texas; Assistant Instructor in Clinical Med- 
icine, Baylor Medical College, Dallas, Texas 
etc. Introduction By J. B. McKnight, M.D., 
Superintendent and Medical Director, Texas 
State Tuberculosis Sanatorium; Carlsbad, 
Texas. 158 pages, illustrated. Cloth, price 
$2.00 net St. Louis: C. V. Mosby Company, 
1921. 

A good name for this book might be * * Tuber- 
culosis Boiled Down, ' * for the author gives us 
a discussion of the subject in a very practical 
and condensed form, in which the salient feat- 
ures are retained and those more solely of in- 
terest to the technician are omitted. 

The author makes no endeavor to enter the 
laboratory side of the question, excepting where 
that may become necessary, that some particu- 
lar point may be cleared up. Rather, he con- 
siders the disease, in all its phases, from a 
clinical standpoint and so offers a work which 
is peculiarly interesting to the general prac- 
titioner, to the man who does not pose as a 
tuberculosis specialist, but who may and fre- 
quently is called upon both to diagnose and treat 
the condition. As no words are needlessly 
wasted at any point during the discussion, one 
does not have to wade through and delete a 
considerable portion thereof which might be of 
no interest, whatsoever. 

The subject is given a logical and common- 
sense consideration and the author gives no 
attention to fads or fancies, but bases his re- 
marks upon those things which have been shown 
worthy through long study upon his part, or 
that of others. This is a small book which 
may prove or inestimable value to the busy 
practitioner who has neither the time nor in- 
clination to wade through the more technical 
works upon the subject. It will give good di- 
rection toward better diagnosis and proper 
treatment. 

The Anatomy op the Nervous System, from 
the standpoint of development and function. 
By Stephen W. Ranson, M.D., PhJ)., Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy in Northwestern Univer- 
sity Medical School, Chicago. Octavo volume 
of 395 pages with 260 ilustrations some of 
them in colors. Philadelphia and London: 
W. B. Saunders Company, 1920. Cloth, 
$6.50 net. 
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The anatomy of the nervous system is not, of 
course a new subject, for it has been one of 
more or less close study ever since the dissection 
of the body began. However, the book before 
us considers it in a manner different from that 
adopted by most authors and one through which, 
we believe, a clearer conception is possible. 

It is a pleasure to note that the author com- 
bines a discussion of function along with de- 
velopment and this is as we believe all discus- 
sions of anatomy should be, for were function, 
or physiology considered conjointly, it would 
seem to us that two of the bugbears of the 
student would be overcome, and that to a very 
considerable extent. Anatomy, pure and simple, 
is a dry bone to pick, but once the student 
thereof gains any idea of the functions of the 
various parts, a clearness comes to him and the 
two fundamental subjects of medicine become 
interesting. 

While the book now before us is highly scien- 
tific, still at the same time we believe that 
it is one which will appeal to everyone who 
studies it, for it is remarkably clear upon every- 
thing connected with the subject. 

If the student of medicine will study this 
book in connection with that of his text upon 
anatomy in general he will find many cloudy 
points, regarding the nervous systems, cerebro- 
spinal and sympathetic, very nicely cleared up. 
It will, in addition, be an aid to the physiologi- 
cal consideration of the subject. 

This book is particularly well illustrated with 
many original drawings and these are an aid, 
for they serve to further elucidate the text. 

Genebal Pathology, By Dr. Ernst Ziegler, Pro- 
fessor of Pathological Anatomy and of Gen- 
eral Pathology in the University of Freiberg 
in Breisgan. Fifth American Edition from 
the Eleventh Bevised German Edition. Revised 
by Douglas Symmers, M.D., Director of Lab- 
oratories, Bellevue and Allied Hospitals; 
Formerly Profesor of Pathology in the Uni- 
versity and Bellevue Hospital Medical College. 
594 pages, with 604 illustrations in black and 
colors. Cloth, price $7.00 net. New York: 
William Wood and Company, 1921. 
The original German work, which has been 
considered as a good text for the student, has 
not been revised since 1904. Many of the fun- 
damental points thereof are retained in this new 
American Edition and upon the basis of clinical 
observation by Symmers and associates has been 
brought down to date and again serves as a 
worthy text for both student and practitioner. 

The primary arrangement of the book has 
not, to any very great extent, been disturbed, 
but there have been deletions of those things not 
proven, with additions of later discoveries, now 
known to be facts. In other words, with no sen- 
sible rearrangement, the work had been brought 
down to date. 

In a considerable number of instance the 
German style of attention to detail has been 
retained, but the translator has been very care- 
ful to put the language in such English as may 
be readily understood. It should be an admir- 
able laboratory guide, for it goes very 
thoroughly into technical detail. The ilustra- 
tions, made from microscopic sections, are very 



clear and will act as an admirable aid to the 
student. There is much in this work which 
will likewise be of interest to the practitioner, 
and no matter what particular line of special 
work he may be following. 

Human Paeasitolooy, with notes on Bacteri- 
ology, Mycology, Laboratory Diagnosis, Hem- 
atology and Serology, by Damaso Rivas, MJ>., 
Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Parasitology 
and Assistant Director of the course in Trop- 
ical Medicine, University of Pennsylvania, 
Octavo Volume of 715 pages with 422 illustra- 
tions and 18 plates most of which are in col- 
ors. Philadelphia and London: W. B. Saun- 
ders Company, 1920. Cloth, $8.00 net. 
Like manv other things connected with med- 
icine, parasitology, in its connection with dis- 
ease production, has been a thing which, as a 
special line of study, has been very considerably 
overlooked. It is true that something upon the 
subject has entered into every text-book on the 
practice of medicine and that numerous mono- 
graphs have appeared, from time to time, re- 
lative to specific parasites, but not until now 
have we been offered a text which apparently 
covers the entire field, and in a concise and, at 
the same time, thorough manner. 

We believe that others, like ourself , will find 
within Rivas' book many things of which the 
existence had not been known. It will be found 
that many of our rather common pathologic 
conditions may be cleared up, from an etiologic 
standpoint, through a more thorough under- 
standing of parasites and their action upon the 
human economy. 

Not only are all known parasites, which attack 
the human from time to time, very thoroughly 
described, but also are the conditions produced 
and not infrequently does the author give us 
valuable hints as to treatment as well as 
diagnosis. 

Many illustrations, some original to this work, 
are introduced and if we are looking for this 
or that parasite, its recognition will be a matter 
of greater ease, if the pictures within the book 
have been made the subject of study. In the 
matter of clearing up some otherwise vague 
cases, this book will have a great value. 

The Oxford Medicine, By Various Authors. 
Edited by Henry A Christian, A.M., M.D., 
Kersey Professor of the Theory and Practice 
of Physic, Harvard University, Physician-in- 
Chief to the Peter Bent Brigham Hospital, 
Boston, Mass., and Sir James Mackenzie, 
M.D., F.R.C.P., LL.D., F.R.S., Consulting 
Physician to the London Hospital, and Di- 
rector of the Clinical Institute, St. Andrews, 
Scotland. In Six Volumes, Illustrated. Vol- 
ume III. Diseases of the Digestive System, 
Kidneys, and Ductless Glands. Loose-Leaf. 
Cloth, price for Six Volumes $90.00 net. 
New York and London: Oxford University 
Press, 1921. 

Like the volumes of this System, which we 
have had the pleasure of representing to you, 
this third one contains much in the way of new 
literature relative to the subjects discussed. In 
fact, it is a down-to-theminute discussion and, 
because of the loose-leaf features and the sup- 
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pleroents which appear at regular intervals, this 
sTstein, regardless of the date or primary pub- 
lieation, if the doctor will carefully intro- 
duce the new pages, be always sure that he has 
the latest information obtainable upon all med- 
ical subjects. 

As with the previous volumes, we find that 
the third contains monographs by various recog- 
nized authorities. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that we are given the ideas of but a few 
men, for we notice that each writer has delved 
deeply into the literature and has given us the 
benefit of all known opinions upon each sub- 
ject. That is, if those opinions have been 
proven worth while. 

Each author goes into detail in his discussion. 
In this particular volume will be found, among 
other tMngs of importance, a long article on 
gastric and duodenal ulcer, a something which 
may act to change the ideas of many regarding 
its treatment And there are other matters of 
equal importance given much the same treatment 

A Text-Book o» Pathology. By William Q. 
MacCallum, MJ)., Professor of Pathology 
and Bacteriology. Johns Hopkins University, 
Second edition, Thoroughly revised. Octavo 
volume of 1155 pages with 575 original illus- 
trations. Philadelphia and London: W. B. 
Saunders Company, 1920. Cloth $10.00 net 
It is little wonder that MacCallum has gone 
through several reprintings and into second edi- 
tion within about four years, for it is one work 
on pathology which should particularly please 
the everyday practitioner, who is not a trained 
laboratory technician or a surgeon who is hand- 
ling pathological conditions dally. The seem- 
ingly small, and not mentioned by the author, 
point which interested us immediately upon 
picking up this book, was the fact that the 
maeroscopic as well as the microscopic illustra- 
tion of various conditions was so given that 
even a tyro in this particular subject might rec- 
ognize that which he might encounter, even 
with-out much laboratory knowledge of path- 
ology in general. 

This little detail makes us think that Mac- 
Callum had the general practitioner in mind 
when writing the book, for as a rule, much at- 
tention is given to the microscopic side of the 
story, with little to the macroscopic. And the 
text furthers that idea. While scientific to the 
last letter, the author does not confuse the 
reader with a lot of detail difficult to under- 
stand. 

The second edition has been fully revised. 
In some instances chapters have been wholly 
rewritten, while in other places new paragraphs 
have been introduced. The complete work has 
been brought down to date. 

Because of the clearness of diction and of 
other features which appear peculiar fo this 
work alone, it should be a very popular text, 
both for student and practitioner. 

A TixT-BooK OP THE Pkactice of Medicine, by 
James M. Anders, MJ>., Ph.D., LLJ)., Pro- 
fessor of Medicine Graduate School of Med- 
icine, University of Pennsylvania, Fourteenth 
Edition, Thoroughly Revised with the Assis- 
tance of John H. Musser, Jr., M.D., Associate 



in Medicine, University of Pennsylvania. Oc- 
tavo of 1284 pages, fully illustrated. Phila- 
delphia and London: W. B. Saunders Com- 
pany, 1920. aoth, $10.00 net 
It has been our pleasure to review several 
editions of this work. When any book has en- 
joyed such popularity as has this one, which 
now goes into its fourteenth edition, besides 
a number of reprintings of previous ones, what 
little that may be said in a review can add but 
little to the opinions which have been formed 
of Anders and his work. 

Anders is invariably practical in his teachings 
and this edition, now before us, differs in no 
respect from, those which have gone before f 
The findings of the world war are incorporated 
in this new volume and we also find more atten- 
tion given to heart conditions and their diagno- 
sis, both by physical examination and by 
mechanical means. Several conditions, hitherto 
given but little or no attention, but which have 
been brought forward by the war or otherwise, 
we find discussed. In fact, this volume is practi- 
cally down to the minute. The arrangement 
and style are much the same as of previous 
editions and it goes without saying that the 
Anders style is one that makes for easy and 
comprehensible reading. As we have said, this 
work has retained its popularity since its first 
issue in 1897, and because the author has invar- 
iably been both practical and conservative. 

A Synopsis or Medicine, By Henry Letheby 
Tidy, M.A., MJ)., B.Ch. (Oxon), P.B.C.P. 
(Lond). Assistant Physician to St. Thomas' 
Hospital; Physician to Great Northern Hos- 
pital; formerly Assistant Clinical Pathologist 
and Medical Begistrar in the London Hospi- 
taL 952 pages. Cloth, price $6.50 net New 
York: William Wood and Company, 1921. 
As its name implies, this is really a " synop- 
sis '* of medicine for it gives, in as few 
words as possible and in epitome form, the es- 
sentials of all disease which are apparently 
known. All unnecessary words are deleted and 
the reader is given the bare facts. Regardless 
of this, one finds, on going through this book, 
that every item^ at all essential, £ introduced. 
One may, within a very few minutes, obtain 
every fact about any particular condition which 
may be of interest at the moment and to the 
busy man this will engender a very considerable 
saving of time, for here he will find ' ' medicine 
boiled down." To those who desire to 
quickly review internal medicine and the 
practice thereof, this work will be of great 
value and it will recommend itself to those 
who are about to take examinations for 
state license or to enter some branch of the 
government service. 

Sufficient attention is given to every phase 
of every disease or condition as to give the 
reader a very clear idea of the subject. The 
author does not enter into controversial topics 
to any considerable extent, but^ rather gives 
those results which have been proven as exact, 
or nearly so. In addition to the classification 
and arrangement, which makes for quick and 
ready reference, there is an extremely complete 
index of more than 40 pages. 
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Surgical Clinics op Chicago. Volume IV, 
Number VI (December 1920). Octavo of 
1336 pages, 57 illustrations and complete in- 
dex to Volume IV. • Philadelphia and Lon- 
don: W. B. Saunders Company, 1920. Pub- 
lished Bi-Monthly: Price per year; Paper 
$12.00. Cloth, $16.00 net. 
We understand that this will be the last num- 
ber of the Clinics under the present title and 
that hereafter, as has been the case with the 
Medical Clinics, these will be made to cover the 
entire country. Of course this will give a wider 
field of action and may bring about some im- 
provement, in the way of giving the ideas of 
men of various centers, but aside from that we 
doubt a decided betterment, for we have, since 
the passing of Murphy, been given the reports 
of many of Chicago's best and most conserva- 
tive surgeons. 

In this number of the Clinics, as in those 
which have gone before, we find the various 
teachers offering us those things which may oc- 
cur in the practice of any physician at any time. 
As in the past, everything offered is of practical 
value and where operative interference has been 
deemed necessary, the full technic, with num- 
erous illustrations, have been given. Much at- 
tention, as usual, is given to case histories and 
diagnosis. In fact, each case is given in full 
from beginning to end. There is much in this 
book which should be of more than passing in- 
terest to the general practician, for, as we have 
said, it deals with everyday things, many of 
which never reach the surgical specialist. 

Heart ArPEcriONS, Their Recognition and 
Treatment, By S. Calvin Smith, M.S., M.D., 
Instructor in Medicine, University of Penn- 
sylvania Graduate School of Medicine; Visit- 
ing Physician to the Philadelphia General 
Hospital, etc. 440 pages, illustrated. Cloth, 
price $5.50 net. Philadelphia: F. A Davis 
Company, 1920. 

One of the first things that strikes the reader 
of this book is the simplicity of style and lang- 
uage of the author, for many who write regard- 
ing the heart adopt such language as to make 
what they say very difficult of comprehension. 
Despite this simplicity, we cannot see that the 
author has overlooked a single essential, or 
failed to properly discuss a single subject. 

It is also a pleasure to note the note of con- 
servatism which prevails, upon every page. It 
has been written because of the general demand 
which has been voiced for just such a book 
and the work has been done by a man who knows, 
through clinical observation, whereof he speaks. 
Brevity is another feature of the work, for the 
author has endeavored to give the essentials 
in as few words as possible. It is the book for 
the busy man, who has not the time to devote 
to the study of vast controversy and thereafter 
make his determinations for himself. The 
author has given us that which has been proven 
as fact and evaded controversy. And he 
speaks in a %ommonsense tone throughout the 
book. Everyone should read his chapter on 
blood pressure, for instance, for it is so very 
commonsense in its tone. Just enough atten- 
tion, and no more, is given to the discussion 



of every phase of every condition brought for- 
ward. If the reader desires more he can obtain 
it from those works which have to do with much 
in the way of controversy and which will take 
much more of his time. But for quick and 
dependable reference, this book recommends 
itself. 

The Roentgen Diagnosis of the Alimentary 
Canal. By Russell D. Carman, MJ)., Head 
of Section of Roentgenology in the Division 
of Medicine, Mayo Clinic and Professor of 
Roentgenology (Mayo Foundation), Graduate 
School of Medicine, University of Minnesota. 
Second Edition Thoroughly Revised. Octavo 
of 676 pages with 626 original illustrations. 
Philadelphia and London: W. B. Saunders 
Company, 1920. Cloth $8.50 net. 
With the rapid strides made in Roentgen 
diagnosis, the ink of one edition of any article 
or book is hardly dry until another becomes a 
necessity, as new technical points and refine- 
ments Uiereof are being made almost daily. 

In addition to a complete revision, we find 
this edition has two added chapters, one on 
hour-glass stomach and a chronologic abstract 
of the published work on pneumoperitoneal 
diagnosis of abdominal lesions. The book is 
also larger by almost 100 pages and there have 
been added over 120 new illustrations. 

As with the first edition, this one is based 
wholly upon " clinical observations and experi- 
ence, and the X-ray illustrations, which are 
numerous throughout the book, show actual con- 
ditions and in a way which make them readily 
defined. In every instance a very full and com- 
prehensive explanation accompanies an illustra- 
tion. If one studies both he will, as time goes 
on, be able to read and define the plates or 
films connected with his own cases. This 
is one of the books which every man 
in medicine should study with care, for the 
importance of the Roentgen diagnosis is 
becoming more and more recognized. The 
internist should employ the X-ray man as 
much as should the surgeon, and should be as 
able to read his plates, and it is probable that 
the time is coming when we will all be forced 
to either make or have made such plates, in that 
our diagnosis may be as absolutely accurate as 
possible. Today the surgeon who places a pa- 
tient upon the table for abdominal operation, 
without Roentgen diagnosis, is almost culpable 
and as time goes on the internist will find 
himself in much the same position. So it be- 
hooves us to study well anything upon the sub- 
ject, and especitJIy such a work as Carman 
offers. 

A Laboratory Manual and Text-Book op 
Embryology, by Charles W. Prenties. Late 
Professor of Microscopic Anatomy, North- 
western University Medical School, Chicago. 
Revised and Rewritten, by Leslie B. Arey, 
Professor of Microscopic Anatomy, North- 
western University Medical School. Third 
Edition, Enlarged. Octavo volume of 412 
pages with 388 illustrations, many in color. 
Philadelphia and London: W. B. Saunders 
Company, 1920. Cloth, $5.50 net. 
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The first paragraph of the introduction to 
this book says: "The study of human em- 
bryology deals with the development of the in- 
dividual from the origin of the germ cell to 
the adult condition. To the medical student 
human embrylogy is of primary importance be- 
cause it affords a conprehensible understanding 
of gross anatomy. It is on this account that 
only recently a prominent surgeon has recom- 
mended a through study of embryology as one 
of the foundation stones of surgical training. 
Embryology not only throws light on the nor- 
mal anatomy of the adult, but it also explains 
the occurrence of many anomalies and monsters, 
and the origin of certain pathological changes 
in the tissues. Obstetrics is essentially applied 
embryology. From the theoretical side, embry- 
ology is the key with which we may unlock the 
secrets of heredity, the determination of sex, 
and, in part of organic evolution.*' 

But, as a rule, the medical student gets but 
a small bit of embryology, for its importance 
is very apparently overlooked. Nor do the 
text-books on obstetrics delve sufficiently deep 
into this part of the subject. Consequently the 
purpose and need of just such a book as is now 
before us, for here we find every phase of the 
subject given most thorough discussion. 

Owing to the difficulty in obtaining human 
embryos in all stages of production, the author 
has employed that of the pig in the making of 
dissections, as there is, as is known, similarity 
between the two. At least to such an extent 
that the determinations made in connection with 
the one will apply in the study of the other. 

In his work the author has gone into the min- 
ute details and has led us into the finer parts 
of embryology and opened up new fields of 
vision, such as are not usually offered in the 
general works on obstetrics. The book is replete 
with illustrations, colored where necessary to 
further emphasize points under discussion, 
which go far toward a full elucidation of the 
text. 

We feel that this is one of the books which 
should form a part of the text studied by the 
student during his pre-graduate days, for it 
would give him a clearer idea of physical life 
than is, as a rule, gained from other sources, 
and would pave the way to a better understand- 
ing of other and allied subjects. 
Diagnostic and Therapeutic Technic. A Man- 
ual of Practical Procedures Employed in 
Diagnosis and Treatment. By Albert S. Mor- 
row, M. D., Late Lieut. -Colonel, M. C, U.S.A., 
Attending Surgeon to the City Hospital, and 
to St. Bartholomew's Hospital, New York 
City, Consulting Surgeon to the Nassau Hos- 
pital, Mineola, L. I. Third Edition, Entirely 
Reset, Octavo of 894 pages, with 892 illustra- 
tions, mostly original. Philadelphia and Lon- 
don: 1921. W. B. Saunders Co. Cloth, 
$8.00 net. 

In this and earlier editions Morrow has given 
us a book which is of value to general practi- 
tioners and surgeons alike, for it not only covers 
surgical diagnosis and therapeutic technic, but 
deals with many borderline conditions, a goodly 
number of which, if given proper attention and 
at an early date by the man in general practice, 



would probably never be forced into the hands 
of the surgeon, and mol-e especially for major 
operative attention. 

The author, in so far as we can see, has omit- 
ted nothing to give the reader a dear concep- 
tion of every procedure discussed. The lan- 
guage employed is particularly clear and to the 
point, and as there is practically a line drawing 
or other illustration of some manner of tech- 
nic, instrument, or something else equally im- 
portant, for every page of text, it will be seen 
that the latter is particularly well elucidated. 

It is very frequently the seemingly little 
thing, well cared for early, that overcomes the 
tendency to the big. Morrow has covered all 
those little things and makes it apparent that 
they may be given proper attention by the man 
in general practice and with, very frequently, 
very little trouble and with results which will be 
permanent. 

In addition to technic of a purely surgical 
nature, the author gives attention to anesthesia, 
both general and local, sphygmomanometry, 
transfusion of blood, infusions of physiological 
salt solution, acupuncture, venesection, scarEica- 
tion, subcutaneous drainage for edema, cupping, 
leeching, hypodermic and intramuscular injec- 
tion of drugs, administration of drugs, adminis- 
tration of diphtheria antitoxin and vaccination. 
Where necessary, in the consideration of the 
above subjects, thorough attention is given to 
technic. These are but a few of the subjects 
discussed and all with great fidelity to detail. 

This is a book which every man in medicine, 
and no matter whether in general practice or 
following some specialty, should have and 
should study, for if given proper attention it 
will jmve the way to better work. 

Keen's Surgery Volume VIL By Surgical 
Experts. Edited by W. W. Keen, M.D., 
L.LJ)., Hon. F.R.C.S., Eng. and Edin., 
Emeritus Professor of the Principles of Sur- 
gery and Clinical Surgery, Jefferson Medical 
College, Philadelphia. Octavo of 855 pages, 
with 359 illustrations, 17 of them in colors 
Philadelphia and London: W. B. Saunders 
Company, 1921. 

Since the appearance of the first six vol- 
umes of Keen's Surgery, and during the inter- 
val of eight years since 1913, it h^ been one 
of our recognized authorities upon the subject. 

With the coming of the war it was found 
that many of our previous ideas, both technical 
and of the treatment of wounds, would not 
apply, that is, with eminent satifaction, in 
war surgery. This opened a field for new en- 
deavor, investigation and the application of 
special methods. In many ways the war revol- 
utionized surgery and this has made call for 
the additions to Keen's work, which are now 
appearing. 

In civil practice there have likewise been 
vast strides made since the first volumes of the 
work were completed and these, in turn, called 
for additions to Keen. 

In the volume now before us and the one to 
come, from the press shortly, the author, with 
the assistance of many other surgical authori- 
ties, gives promise of bringing the entire work 
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down to date. The contributors to the work 
number more than 125 and are not confined 
to the United States. In f act, the exact number 
of those contributing is 129. This gives the 
reader the benefit of the work of men in spec- 
ial fields. 

In this seventh volume we are given the 
latest ideas relative to wound treatment and 
here we see that Lister and Pasteur were vindi- 
cated, and to the last letter, regarding their 
ideas of infection and the treatment of infected 
wound treatment. The facts, in this connec- 
tion, which were brought forward through the 
surgery of the war, will be vast benefit to 
civil surgeons in time to come, and in Keen will 
be found detailed reports and discussion of this 
particularly important part of surgery. 

The seventh volume covers such a multitude 
of subjects that a shprt review will not suffice 
to bring forward the many points which should 
be discussed, that the reader may have even a 
partially comprehensive idea of that which is 
offered. Suffice to say that Keen and his co- 
workers have fi^ven ultimate care to every sub- 
ject considered and that he who gives study to 
what is said will be given good and sufficient 
information and will be brought down to date 
in his surgical knowledge. 

From an historical standpoint there is much 
in this seventh volume which will add much to 
our knowledge of the war and what happened 
during its course. While war surgery occupies 
a very considerable space, that of a civil na- 
ture has not been overlooked in this later volume 
and in many instances the two interlock. Es- 
pecially is this true where knowledge gained 
during the war will be of known value in civil 
work. 

The seventh volume is well illustrated and 
the ones connected with war matter will be 
found of more than passing interest from an 
historical point of view. It' is, of course, to 
be hoped that wars are at an end, but should 
another of such gigantic magnitude occur. Keen 
will be of great value to those who participate 
therein, for there will not be the need for ex- 
periment, such as there was before and even 
after America entered the conflict. 
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Heart Tonic-*-** I have prescribed and 
dispenced Cactina Fillets as a heart tonic 
in functional and organic diseases,'* 
writes Dr. H. P. Beckham, **and Seng 
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WE COMMEND IT. 

Because of the fact that the J. A. M. 
A., has recently exposed Christian 
Science and chiropractic to a consider- 
able extent, we commend that journal. 
This is something it should have done 
a long time ago, for these are things 
which have done much to interfere with 
the people of this country, and their 
proper treatment when ill, for some- 
thing like three decades. Other pub- 
lications have, from time to time, made 
like exposures, but these have been 
overlooked, for some unknown reason, 
by its own endeavors to further that 
which is scientific, and to do away with 
that which is the reverse. 

We really commend the J. A. M. A., 
in this endeavor into which it has so 
recently entered, and that journal and 
its editors may be sure that they will 
receive any assistance which we, with- 
in our rather weak power, may afford 
them. We hope they will continue with 
this fight which they have begun and 
that, eventually, we may see these fak- 
irs wiped out of existence. 
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Its value, as proved clinically by 
its employment in over 2,500 hospi- 
tals and infant welfare centres, lies 
in the balance of its ingredients, and 
in the fact that, as shown by recent 
bio-chemical investigation, the Vita- 
mines known to be contained in the 
raw materials from which it is pre- 
pared are fully present in the finished 
preparation as it is sold to the public. 
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DEPARTMENT OF ELECTROTHERAPEUTICS. 



The Static Induced Current. 

WILLIAM MARTIN, M.D., Editor 

Atlantic City, New Jersey. 

Late President, American Electrotherapeutic Association. 



This current while generated by the 
static machine, is in reality a high fre- 
quency current, and is the oldest type. 
It was disc9vered by Dr. W. J. Morton 
of New York, who used Leyden jars in 
circuit with the patient, and found the 
resulting current unlike any other that 
he had used. In preparing for the use 
of this current, the Leyden jars are 
placed upon a platform just in front of 
the machine, with circular plates of 
metal on either end of it. It is upon 
these brass plates that the jars set, which 
have also binding posts for the wire 
connections. As. the current is bi-polar, 
two metal electrodes must be used in 
giving treatments, so that the circuit 
can be made. These electrodes may be of 
any proper size just as with the wave 
current, and are to be placed upon dif- 
ferent parts of the body, as the needs 
require. The wires attached to these are 
hooked or attached to the binding posts 
of the platform, thus connecting with the 
outer coating of the Leyden jars, and the 
jars are likewise attached to the pole 
arms of the static machine by a suitable 
pair of rods, thus connecting the machine 
with the inner coat of the jars, which 
completes the circuit. The pole pieces 
are then placed in close approximation, 
so that when the machine is started, 
there will be no shock. The machine is 
slowly started, and the rods separated 
carefully until the proper amount of 
current is passing over the spark gap, 
which the patient will help to determine 
by his sensations. With this current, 
no ground chain is required. 

The name static induced was given it 
by the originator, and is still applicable 
under our present knowledge. The ar- 
rangement of two condensors of small 
capacity, such as Leyden jars, is condu- 



cive to the production of ocillatory cur- 
rents of relative high frequency, as the 
patient offers a suflSciently low resistence 
and inductance. 

The physiological actions of this cur- 
rent are somewhat similar to those of 
the wave current recently alluded to, but 
are more of a local character, being moire 
or less confined to the parts directly un- 
derneath the electrodes and the tissues 
between them. The relief from local 
stasis and sluggish metabolism will be 
very much the same. So far as investi- 
gations have shown, this current does 
not influence the whole body or constitu- 
tional metabolism as does the wave cur- 
rent. For this reason its range of action 
is not so great, yet it is distinctly a val- 
uable agent, and in some ways it has 
distinct advantages over the wave cur- 
rent, as will be shown later. 

In those cases where purely local act- 
ion is desired, or in those rather diflScult 
cases of multiple neuritis, where many 
areas are to be treated and time is an 
object, this current has distinct advan^ 
tages. To explain ; as it will be remem- 
bered that this curi^ent requires the use 
of two electrodes to complete the circuit, 
it will be readily seen that by placing 
two electrodes over two areas to be treat- 
ed, it can be done in just half the time, 
and in a busy oflSce this is no mean 
factor. 

There is still another advantage in its 
use. In damp weather, as all users of 
the static machine know, it works with 
difficulty if at all, owing to penetration 
of the moisture of the air in spite of all 
precautions. If it works at all during 
these damp spells, the current will not 
reach its maximum output, and in case 
of the need of a fairly long spark, the 
machine will have to be run at great 
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speed, which is always a menance to the 
machine's integrity, for the circles may 
loosen and do damage. Now in using the 
static induced under these conditions, 
this danger is obviated, because the cur- 
rent output is intensified, relieving the 
necessity of speeding the machine and 
insuring a good current discharge. The 
Leyden jars act as a capacity in storing 
the current and thus increase the force 
so that each jump of the spark across 
the gap makes strong contractions, vary- 
ing in degree according to the size of the 
spark. Another point is that the 
strength of the current can be regulated 
by the size of the jars. These come in 
various sizes, and to be fully equipped, 
oAe should have the smallest and largest 
together with at least one intermediate 
size, so that all indications can be met. 

In those cases in which the static in- 
duced current would appear to be the 
choice, and yet the parts are very sore 
and painful, a method of using one 



vaccum tube over the more sensitive area 
and the metal plate over another less 
painful part can be used. This method 
soften the effects of the current, and may 
be the better way of gaining the patient's 
confidence. Then just as soon as it is 
warranted, the usual method of the two 
metal electrodes may be resorted to, in 
order to continue the treatments to better 
advantage. 

In some later paper this matter of the 
use of vacuum tubes will be taken up in 
a more full way, so this bare reference 
will be sufficient at this time. 

This short treatise dealing with the 
static induced current will, I trust be 
helpful to those who may contemplate its 
use sometime in the future. It shows 
some of the possibilities therapeutically, 
and these matters will be taken up later 
when the treatment of the various chron- 
ic conditions are to be written up in 
future papers. 
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Has the Time Come to Abolish the 
PBOBATibNABY PERIOD t {Abstracted 
from ^^The Trained Nurse and Hospi- 
tal Review/' April, 1921.) 
The idea of omitting^ the probationary 
period from the nurses training may 
seem revolutionary, as the old order of 
things would be disregarded. The pro- 
bationary term was established when the 
first schools of nursing were organized 
by Florence Nightingale. The women 
of that period were not accustomed to 
independence, and they submitted to 
such regulations, as a necessary feature 
of the course of training, which made 
economic independence possible. 

There were no professions or occupa- 
tions for men or women, where the eco- 
nomic and social freedom of today could 
be realized. It was quite natural that 
the new profession of nursing should re- 
quire a probation term for the purpose 
of determining the qualifications of can- 
didates. * 



Conditions have changed materially. 
Today women have achieved economic 
independence in every profession, and 
renumerative positions are rapidly in- 
creasing their demands for qualified 
women. 

It is difilcult for the Training Schools 
to obtain a sufficient number of nurses, 
on account of the inducements from 
other sources, where probationary per- 
iods are not included in the requirements 
for admission to the profession. 

The probationary term has always 
been unpopular with nurses and many 
of them have resented it to such an ex- 
tent that they discourage any member 
of their family, who may be inclined to 
enter the training school. 

The fault finding attitude which has 
already been acquired by too many 
nurses may be traced back to the pro- 
bationary period, when they were not 
members of the group of student nurses, 
and not treated as such. 
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often becomes an "eye-sore" to the conscientious physician whose 
therapeutic resources have come near being exhausted — with the 
patient little, if any, improved. 

FOLLOWINQ THE EXPERIENCE OF TWO PHYSICIANS 

(One in New York, the other in New Jersey) 
WITH 



IN THE SUCCESSFUL TREATMENT OF 

Chronic Indolent Leg Ulcer 

(One of twenty 3^Mn\ the other of thirty-four years' standing) 

why not try this stimulating, antiseptic application, with or without Ichthyol, in 
your next case of this often intractable, distressing disease ? Relief in a few cases 
will enhance the doctor's reputation with grateful patients. 



THE DENVER CHEMICAL 

NEW YORK 



MFG. COMPANY 
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The Last Word in Physiotherapy 

HAND BOOK OF ELECTROTHERAPEUTICS 



450 PaiM 



By BURTON B. GROVBR, M. D. 
PriM. S4.00. »«st»ai4 



111 niMilnitioBs 



Tkt> Medleal H«ral4 aad Bl««trotkera»ist, 
115 B. 31st StrMt. K. C, ^o. 



..1921 



Herewith find $4.00, for which send me one copy of Grovcr's Handbook of Electrotherapy, to be delivered postpaid. 



If not a subscriber to "The 
Medical Herald and Electro- 
therapist," add $1.00 to your 
check, and receive it for one 
year. Regular prk:e, $2.00. 



Name. 
Street. 
City 



..State.. 



Typhoid Vaccinatum. In a recent 
French medical journal the statement 
was made by Achard that since the war 
only the women were having typhoid 
fever as all the men were protected be- 
cause of their army vaccinations. If 
more proof were needed of the efficacy 
of anti-typhoid vaccination this would 
command attention. **To think ration- 
ally of disease is healthy*' — ^and to teach 
individuals to think sanely is most cer- 



tainly a part of the physician's function. 
No campaign for the eradication of any 
disease is carried far enough to be truly 
eflPective unless people are informed of 
known and proved methods of personal 
prevention. Eli Lilly & Company is 
urging physicians to protect their pa- 
tients by vaccination against typhoid 
and paratyphoid fevers. Lilly Biologi- 
cals are supplied through the drug 
trade. They are accessible, properly 
stored, fresh and potent. 



POST GRADUATE MEDICAL SCHOOL 

2400 So. DMrbon Sk CHICAGO. ILL. 

SPECIAL COURSES 



General Laboratory 

as usual, each month. Duration, one month. First 
.week, lectures and laboratory in practical urinalysis: 
second week, hematology: third and fourth yeeks, ap- 
plied clinical bacteriology, including pyogenic organ- 
isms, streptococcus, gonococcus, meningococcus, bacil- 
lus of green pus, the infectious granulomatous organ- 
isms, tubercle bacilli, spirocheta pallida, actinomyces. 
blastomyces. typhoki group, rabies, anaerobes, blood 
cultures, etc. 



OPERATIVE SURGERY ON 
THE CADAVER 

By WM. J. MARVEL. M.D. 

la- 
dix. gall- 



Review in surgical anatcmny. principals of surgery, 
test technk: in all operations, as hernias, appendix, g 
bladder and ducts, stomach, intestines, thyroid, gyne- 



cology, genito-urinary. head and extremities. All work 
performed by the studend himself. 



Practical Blood Chemistry 

each month. EXiration, one month. 

Personal instruction in standard techniques, includ- 
ing Folin micro-method for blood dextrose, uria, uric 
acid, etc. ; also preparation of all reagents. 

Waaaermann Technique 

Time, three to four weeks, two perkxls a week. 

Technique of Section Cutting 
and Staining 

Paraffin, celloidin and frozen sections. Hours by ar- 
rangement. 



X-Ray Technique 

Fluoroscopy* Plate Readlntf 

X-Ray Therapy 

Special Personal Instruction 
Complete Course (6 Weeks) 

Ammenicnts can be nuMie for short counct of 
parts pf work. 



T.Awntf{tf«.K«»tf«n#^ktf«aritf«n'«r and Suspension laryngoscopy, given by. Professor Stein. Individual 
uary l|||U*lfruac.aoaiC.Opy instruction is given on the living dog when each student perform the 
necessary instrumentation. From one to three may take this special course. About one week's time is required 

Write for further infforinatlon 
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The nursing supply is inadequate in 
a large percentage of our communities. 
Women are not entering the nursing pro- 
fession in satisfactory numbers. If the 
abolishment of the probationary period 
will oflPer sufficient inducement to in- 
crease the number of applicants, the ex- 
periment is worth while. 

The allowance of money which is is- 
sued each month to student nurses 
should be extended to the probationer, 
who may be admitted as a freshman or 
first year student and permitted to wear 
the school uniform without bib or cap. 
These may be issued as rewards for 
satisfactory service after a prescribed 
curriculum has been completed. Condi- 
tions of this description will attract stu- 
dents, who have been discouraged by the 
vivid memories of probationary days, as 
related by students in training or grad- 
uates. 

Psychiatry for the Student Nurse. 
(Abstracted from "The American 
Journal of Nursing,'' April, 1921.) 
The special training for social workers 
ncludes a thorough course in Psychiatry. 
The student nurse is constantly in touch 
with the mental and nervous element in 
every case of physical injury or disease, 
with which she comes in contact. How- 
ever, the training schools for nurses 
have not considered this subject of suf- 
ficient importance to include, as an es- 
sential feature of the curriculum. 

The physical and mental elements may 
be equally divided in the nursing of pa- 
tients suffering from fever, yet the im- 
portance of the mental disturbance is 
considered secondary. 

Patients suffering from psychosis in 
complication with physical injury or dis- 
ease have died from the effects of wan- 
dering about in cold rooms or wards in 
delirium. Nurses have not always real- 
ized the importance of the early stages 
of delirium, and have not provided con- 
stant attention, in order to prevent such 
tragedies. 

The introduction of a specified period 
consisting of a few weeks of intensive 
instruction and practical experience in 
psychiatry has not been popular with 
the superintendents of training schools 
or the students. In certain schools the 



experience is optional with the student, 
•esulting in the fact, that but few availed 
themselves of the privilege. 

The theory that mental cases require 
only custodial care is unjust to the pa- 
tient, also to the nurse who should re- 
ceive a limited experience along this line 
of nursing. The general course of train- 
ing should include instruction and ex- 
perience in all branches of nursing, 
which are essential for general practice. 

Red Cross in New York Ready for 

Emergencies {Abstracted from ''The 

Modem Ilospital," April, 1921.) 

The New York County Chapter of the 

Red Cross has organized a relief unit, 

which is prepared to report for duty at 

any time, in event of a disaster in any 

section of metropolitan New York. 

The unit consists of trained nurses, 
ambulance drivers, canteen and first aid 
workers, and is equipped to handle ten 
thousand casualties a day. 

A garage containing nineteen Red 
Cross ambulances is open day and night 
for the purpose of transporting the vic- 
tims of any diaster to the various hos- 
pitals. 

The Metropolitan warehouse is 
equipped with an enormous amount of 
surgical dressings, clothing, operating 
equipment, litters and cots, which can 
be distributed wherever needed in event 
of a disaster. The Red Cross canteen is 
supplied with coffee, canned meat, con- 
densed milk, etc., and the Canteen Corps 
is sufficient to serve seven hundred per- 
sons with food in five minutes. Six 
hundred gallons of coffee can be made 
in forty minutes. 

The relief unit has already been called 
into service several times. Twenty-five 
minutes after the Wall Street explosion, 
a truck, loaded with emergency supplies 
arrived at the scene of disaster. 

Hospitals in China. (Abstracted from 
''The Pacific Coast Journal of Nurs- 
ing," April, 1921.) 

A large percentage of the hospitals 
of China, about two hundred,jeonducted 
by the missions, are destitute of clean 
clothes for the patients, bedding, nurs- 
ing service and pure water. A question- 
airre disclosed the following facts. 
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Thirty-seven per cent of these hospit- 
als possessed no be'dding, or only enough 
for a very few patients. 

Forty-three had no laundries or inade- 
quate ones. 

Over ninety per cent had no pure 
water supply, or running water through- 
out the hospital. 

There is an average of only one mis- 
sion bed to every 29,640 people in China. 

Eighty per cent had only one foreign 
trained doctor last year. 

Thirty-four per cent had no nurse, 
foreign or Chinese; and sixty per cent 
not more than one graduate nurse. 

Sixty-two per cent had no regular 
system of night nursing. 



A New Preparation of the Vitamines. 
Recently Parke, Davis & Co. announced 
the development in their Research Lab- 
oratories of a physiologically tested 
product containing the three vitamines. 
This preparation, called Metagen, is sup- 
plied only for the use of physicians, in 
the form of capsules of 5 grains each of 
the powder. Metagen contains (1) the 
fat-soluble vitamine '*A" found in the 
fresh milk and butter of healthy cattle, 
in cod-liver oil and some plants; (2) the 
water-soluble vitamine '/B," which ex- 
ists in yeast, nuts, and the husk and 
germ of grains; and (3) the water-solu- 
ble *'C," the chief source of which is 
the citrus fruits— oranges, limes, etc. — 
and certain vegetables. It is a well- 
established fact that each of the three 
types of vitamine, fat-soluble A, water- 
soluble B, and water-soluble C, plays a 
specific role in nutrition. To insure nor- 
mal physiologic function, all three must 
be present in the body. The absence of 
one or more is in all probability the 
cause of the various deficiency diseases. 
Thus, a lack of the fat-soluble A vita- 
mine is apparently the cause of rickets, 
pellagra, and dental caries, in the latter 
case associated with a deficiency of the 
calcium salts. The absence of the water- 
soluble B is responsible for the appear- 
ance of polyneuritis or the beriberi of 
the Orient, and for failure of growth in 
artificially fed infants. The water solu- 
ble C vitamine is essentially antiscorbu- 
tic, and its absence from the dietary, as 
of sailors on long voyages, is responsi- 
ble for the appearance of scurvy among 



the crew, and for infantile scurvy as 
well. As the vitamines are not harmful, 
it is manifestly better in the treatment 
of deficiency diseases to prescribe a 
preparation in which all of them are 
present, rather than to risk failure by 
the use of a single vitamine. The field 
for the use of Metagen is very wide. 
One has only to consider briefly the fact 
that a large proportion of the dietary 
of most town and city dwellers is in all 
probability lacking in vitamines. This 
is an age of canned foods, polished rice, 
artificial butter, condensed milk, white 
flour and other refinements of our twen- 
tieth-century civilization, all of which 
make for convenience, perhaps but their 
general use presents a problem in nutri- 
tion that the phj'^ician is often called 
upon to solve. With the help of the 
three vitamines in Metagen his task 
should be materially simplified. 



Discover New Anesthetic. Discovery 
of a new local anesthetic to be used 
as a substitute for cocaine, in anesthe- 
sia, was recently announced by the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, in whose laboratories 
the work was accomplished. A further 
announcement to the medical profession 
is now made by The Abbott Laborato- 
ries, of Chicago, that this new anesthetic 
will be supplied by them and will be 
known as BUTYN. This new product 
is structurally related to both cocaine 
and procaine, but clinical tests have 
shown it to be superior to cocaine in 
practically every respect: for example, 
it is less toxic in the concentrations re- 
quired for effective anesthesia; its solu- 
tions may be boiled without decomposi- 
tion, it causes no dilation of the pupil of 
the eye, nor drying up of its secretions. 
It is less irritant than cocaine and much 
more rapid in its action. The anesthesia 
produced by BUTYN is of longer dura- 
tion and its solutions are slightly anti- 
septic. No Harrison narcotic blank is 
required in securing BUTYN, as it is 
without the habit-forming disadvantages 
of cocaine. Clinical work prove this 
new aijesthetic useful as a substitute for 
cocaine. A two per cent aqueous solu- 
tion instilled into the eye will produce 
anesthesia so rapidly that operative 
work can commence at once. It is ex- 
pected that this new discovery will soon 
be available for the profession. 
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1-128 Grain Stryohnine to the Toupoonful. 

Tb0 phatiiiAeoatieal ikill displayed in making this favorite compoond more stable and a^roeable deserve s tbe 

approbation of the profession. 

Syrupus Roborans as a Tonic During 
Convalescence Has No Equal 

As a^ierve stimulant and restorative in wasting and debilitating diseases, as a constructive 
agent in Insomnia, Pneumonia, Tuberculosis. Bronchial, Asthma. Marasmus, Strumous 
Diseases and General Debility, this compound has no superior. Owing to the solubility of 
the salts, addition can be made of Fowler's Solution, Syrup lod. Iron, lod. Potass, etc., giv- 
ing the advantages of those remedies without interfering with the stability of the preparations. 

Syrupus Roborans is a Perfect Solution and Will Keep in Any Climate 

Dr. W. 0. RoBERTi says: 

*Mn cases convalescing from 'La Grippe,' Syrupus Roborans has no equal.'* 



Please note that EMenoe and Elixir Pepsin oontains only Pepsin, while in Peter's Peptle Essenee we haTe 
all the digestiTe ferments. These are preserTed in solation with C. P. Qlyoerine in a manner retaining their[ftill 
therapentic ralae, which is exerted in and beyond the stomach. 

It is a Stomachic Tonic, and relicTes Indigestion, Flatulency, and has the remarkable property of arresting 
Tomiting daring pregnancy. It is a remedy of great Talne in Gastralgia, Enteralgia, Cholera Infantum, and 
Intestinal derangements, especially those of an inflammatory character. For narsing mothers and teething ohil- 
dren it has no superior. Besides mere digestiTe properties, Pepsin and Pancreatine haTe powerful soothing and 
sedatiTe effects, and are therefore indicated in all gastric and intestinal derangements, and especially in inflam- 
matory conditions. It is perfectly miscible with any appropriate mediam. In certain cases the addition of Tr. 
Nax Vomica glTce mach satisfaction. Please write for Peter's Peptic Essence, and yon will not be disappointed 
These preparations are held strictly in the hands of the medical profession, never having been adTertised as popa- 
lar remedies, nor put np with wrappers and circnlars expatiating on the use of the Hypophoephitea or Digea tJ Tes 
thas ednoating the public in the use of these Talnable compounds. 

^ri:^%^::^vi\:::'^^. /\rtiiur pbtbr ^ go.. 

rer Sale by all Wkeleaale Orunlata. LOUISVILLEt KENTUCKV. 
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